WE’RE GROWING TO SERVE YOU BETTER. You can have 
your railroad’s work-worn Diesel locomotives converted 
to completely modern, high-capacity units at our La 
Grange plant. We’ve added 15 locomotive conversion 
bays and 66,000 square feet of floor space to modernize 
or rebuild collision-damaged units faster, better and at 
lower cost. And the units we rebuild carry a service 
guarantee of 100,000-miles or one-year, which ever 
occurs first. 

Your Electro-Motive representative can give you mod- 
ernization cost estimates and schedule your units into 
our plant. Call him today and reserve space for your 
worn Diesel units. 
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You can expedite traffic 
with safety ... BECAUSE 


1. For trailing moves against the closed point, the 
“Union’’ Mechanical Facing Point Lock retains all the 
advantages of the spring switch. 
















2. The mechanism securely locks the switch points for 
facing-point moves. 


5. The locking is restored automatically, by a powerful 
spring, after a trailing move. 


4. A built-in circuit controller for signal control checks 
that the switch is properly positioned and locked. 


5S. Through a point detector, the circuit controller con- 
tinuously checks that the switch points are in the correct 
position and have not been damaged. 































; y when a train trails a spring switch equipped 
: i Med Uy fth, WOVIWA ::° with a “‘Union’’ Mechanical Facing Point Lock. 
LOCKING BS 
' PLUNGER LOCKING 
PLUNGER 
A. In the normal position of the spring switch, the standard lock C. As the train advances, the unlocked points are forced open 
rod is firmly engaged by ‘the locking plunger of the Mechanical against the spring action of the switch . . . and after the train 
Facing Point Lock. has cleared the switch, the points are returned to normal and locked. 
LOCKING — —— . , é, 
PLUNGER Ask our nearest district office for complete information. 
B. The flexing of the switch points by the leading wheels of the DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
train automatically withdraws the locking plunger from the lock SWISSVALE ‘°\! PENNSYLVANIA 


rod before the spring head rod starts to move. 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, ten months 
1952 


EN TOT RAC $8,738,353,866 
PIA Beceem eters Seciow eines &,586,370,241 
Operating expenses, ten months 
Sraeimettonont fart hve Sta hes roe $6,680,407,118 
1 Ha wiglsatalarieta orale oe Oe ane cacs eb yehe enwieks 6,700,217 ,593 
Taxes, ten months 
Sabian earl ales as wreiaue eles eimai $1,052,093,753 
1951 CORI e TENSES HE SESE SONOS 984,057,603 
— railway operating income, ten months 
cl UBER SS ro ee srene et ee $ 853,008,994 
ib} | MeN Se ACy Nr PIC CCPTIOCI cocce 100,029,912 
Net income, estimated, ten months 
I eres re Aer ee ee $ 594,000,000 
2) |e Re ees ee nee De 492,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
December 22, 1952 ......cceeeeee 70,38 
DRCRINON. 2G, WISE osceicccccieccccs 53.33 
Car loadings, revenue freight 
SO WOKS, T952 ..... 2c cscs ceses 36,752,399 
50 weeks, 1951 Sr aNaxeherove.ersie ius enol sacs 39,325,812 
Average daily freight car surplus 
‘December 13, 1952 ..........20-- 16,392 
Decmeber 15, HPO) eocseeceencees 6,969 
Average daily freight car shortage 
Deceneer 1G, 1952 6 cccccesiceess 709 
Decemuer 15, WS) w.ccscscevcece 3,793 
Freight cars delivered 
PIBUSIIDET TIDE ccc ccevcccccccees 5,929 
November 1951 .............000- 9,824 
Freight cars on order 
December 1, 1952 ......ccccccces 87,657 
POCONO, TWIST Bi occ cc cccscuces 129,158 
Freight cars held for repairs 
etemner TU, 19S? ..cckccccccc ees 96,085 
December 1, 1951" Wraavsieiete sieve ieievaiee 88,911 


Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-November 1952 ............ 
Mid-November 1951 .......++000- i 358, 232 


WEEK AT A GLANCE 





In This Issue... 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR for railroad suppliers—predicted as a 
strong probability on this page a few weeks ago—is even more defi- 
nitely indicated in the year-end statement by A.A.R. President William 
T. Faricy, which is published in full on page 32. Very briefly, Mr. 
Faricy said that the railroads, during 1953, will continue their physical 
improvement program at just about 1952’s near-record $1.3-billion 
level. 


A BIG CONVERSION JOB—making over a steam locomotive back shop 
into a diesel heavy repair facility—has been accomplished by the Balti- 
more & Ohio at its Glenwood shops. The converted plant is the subject of 
a pictorial article which begins on page 38. 


“ON THE SPOT’ That, says this issue’s leading editorial (page 
31) is where the country’s business leadership is now, with respect to 
the chaotic conditions presently existing in the transportation industry. 
Gist of the editorial is that “business and industry are adequately repre- 
sented” in the top ranks of the incoming national Administration; and 
that “the sincerity of the belief of Republican and business leadership 
in the principles of economic freedom will be put to the test in what 
they do about transportation.” But, it concludes, “the railroads’ duty is 
to see that the issue is clearly presented in the simplest terms, so that 
ignorance of the facts cannot be offered as an excuse.” 


TWO YEARS FROM NOW, if all goes well with material supplies, the 
Union Pacific will be operating a fleet of 25 gas-turbine-electric locomo- 
tives. Some of the lessons learned from its operation of a first experi- 
mental turbine unit, and of six similar units now in service, were recently 
outlined to the A.S.M.E. in a paper which is summarized beginning on 


page 44. 


HOW TO GET MORE WORK FOR THE SAME MONEY 
in maintenance-of-way operations was the subject of a December 9 
address to the New England Railroad Club by the Lackawanna’s en- 
gineer maintenance of way, J. P. Hiltz, Jr. Although Mr. Hiltz’s talk 
was briefly noted two issues ago, his precise four-point program was 
so deserving of more attention than could then be devoted to it in the 
news columns that a much fuller account of his talk is included in this 


issue, starting at page 33. 


WHAT MUST BE an all-time record for speed in granting a freight-rate 
increase to compensate for higher costs was achieved in Canada on 
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FIRST FULL-TIME CHAIRMAN of the 
37-year-old Eastern Railroad Pres- 
idents Conference, os of January 1, 
will be David |. Mackie (above), 
who is leaving the legal vice-pres- 
idency of the Lackawanna to as- 
sume the new post. The move 
means “a major strengthening” of 
the conference’s work in dealing 
with common railroad problems 
which “have become so numerous 
and so complex that they no longer 
can be handled on a volunteer 
basis.” William White, present 
chairman of the conference, will 
become chairman of its newly 
created executive committee. 


December 20 when the Board of Transport Commissioners authorized 
the railroads to boost their rates by 9 per cent to offset a 16-cents-per- 
hour wage increase to non-operating employees. To be sure, the wage 
increase has been made retroactive to September 1; the higher rates won't 
become effective until January 1. In effect, that’s still a four-month lag. 
But the elapsed time between the filing of the rate-increase application 
and decision thereon was less than three weeks; hearings consumed only 
1% days. The B. T. C., admittedly, isn't always that fast, but as to its 
action in this case—American regulators, please note! 


In Washington... 


WHAT MAY BE A FAR-REACHING DECISION was rendered 
by the Supreme Court on December 22, in ruling that the I.C.C., in 
prescribing intrastate freight rates, “may give weight to deficits in the 
whole passenger-service revenue of the railroads involved.” The deci- 
sion seems to make it pretty clear that the justices took into account 
the desirability of considering railroad problems as a whole, rather 
than as a complex of individual and unrelated parts. The railroads, 
incidentally, won a legal victory of their own in securing final. dis- 
missal of the longstanding Lincoln antitrust case. 


AS THE YEAR DRAWS TO A CLOSE, the freight-car situation in all parts 
of the country is “generally good,” in spite of badly delayed deliveries 
of new cars, reports Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the Car Service Division. 
Mr. Gass’ statement is fully borne out by the figures on the preceding 
page, which show that, for the second week of December, car surplus 
was approximately 23 times greater than car shortage. But the C.S.D. 
chairman anticipates “very heavy requirements” for some types of cars, 
at least, for the first half of 1953. 


... And Elsewhere 


MEXICO MAY BE THE FIRST COUNTRY to have a full-scale, 
commercial installation of the “Alweg” monorail system, described 
in Railway Age October 27, page 14. Initial installation, it is said, 
would probably be on a local basis in and around Mexico City, but 
there seems to be talk of possible future extensions to such points as 
Acapulco or Vera Cruz, or even Nuevo Laredo on the United States 
border. Swedish industrialist Dr. Axel Wenner-Gren, financial backer 
of the “Alweg” system, has substantial business interests in Mexico; 
hence that country would in many ways be a logical location for 
“‘Alweg’s” first commercial application. 


SPACE TRAVEL may or may not be responsible, but flying, according to 
the magazine Aviation Week, may be losing some of its glamor. At any 
rate, says Aviation Week, the aviation industry has been asked fo co- 
operate “in reviving the attraction that personal flying used to have.” 
And, it adds, the Civil Aeronautics Administration “plans a campaign to 
arouse the interest of American youth in flying.” Anyone care to name 
any government agency that ever spent the taxpayers’ money to “arouse 
interest” in railroading? . 
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David I. Mackie Named First Full-Time 
Chairman of Eastern RR Presidents Group 


Plans for a major strengthening of 
the work. of the Eastern Railroad Pres- 
idents Conference have been announced 
by William White, chairman of the 
conference and president of the New 
York Ceniral. For the first time in the 
history of the 37-year-old group, a full- 
time chairman will be employed to 
direct the activities of the conference 
and coordinate its work in all fields 
affecting Eastern railroads, Mr. White 
said. 

David I. Mackie, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, has been named to 
the new office, Mr. White announced. 
He will resign from the Lackawanna 
and assume his new responsibilities 
January 1. At the same time the con- 
ference is appointing an executive com- 
mittee, of which Mr. White will be 
chairman. 

“Problems affecting the future of 
Eastern railroads have become _ so 
numerous and so complex that they 
no longer can be handled on a vol- 
unteer basis,” Mr. White said. “The 
real danger facing railroads neces- 
sitates a vigorous and positive pro- 
gram that will reverse a trend that 
has ultimate threat of nationalization. 
Mr. Mackie’s successful record in the 
Jaw and railroading makes him well 
qualified to direct the new policies set 
by the conference.” 

One of the most urgent problems 
facing railroads, Mr. White stated, is 
substantial revision of national trans- 
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portation legislation. He pointed out 
that a number of laws which treat rail- 
roads as a transportation monopoly re- 
quire modification to recognize the 
highly competitive conditions existing 
in the transportation industry today. 
“Antiquated laws regulating railroads 
are depriving our stockholders and 
bondholders of an adequate return on 
their $26 billion investment in the 
nation’s railroads,” he said. “To per- 
mit this situation to continue. works 
not only to the disadvantage of our in- 
vestors, but also our employees, ship- 
pers and the general public. When this 
mutuality of interest is understood by 
all groups, we anticipate that Con- 
gress will recognize the inherent dan- 
ger of a national transportation policy 
that could lead to nationalization of 
the railroads and eventually to other 
important segments of our economy.” 

The activity endorsed by the con- 
ference will mobilize efforts by rail, 
business and agricultural groups to 
work towards revision of several trans- 
portation laws in the 83rd Congress, 
Mr. White said. He pointed out that 
railroad management was _ gratified 
over growing public concern’ with 
transportation problems generally, and 
expressed the opinion that the na- 
tion’s indirect transportation bill, as 
represented by subsidies, and tax-sup- 
ported facilities for highway, air and 
waterways, eventually could be reduced. 

“Eastern railroads,” Mr. White said, 
“are greatly encouraged by growing 








evidence that the public is aware of 
the many pitfalls and costs in the 
present laws and regulations that favor 
some segments of the transportation 
industry while restricting others. Be- 
cause the situation is one that affects 
all of the public we plan to encourage 
further public study and understand- 
ing of the entire transportation prob- 
lem.” 

Through Mr. Mackie, the conference, 
which has offices at 143 Liberty street, 
New York City, will continue to work 
closely with the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads and with the Western 
and Southern rail associations on all 
matters affecting railroads generally, 
Mr. White said. In addition, the con- 
ference also will continue to act as a 
clearing house on other matters affect- 
ing only those railroads operating in 
the eastern United States. 


Wide Experience in RR Law 


Mr. Mackie, whose picture appears 
on page 8, is a graduate of Groton 
School, Williams College and Harvard 
Law School. He entered the general 
practice of law in New York City in 
1929 and joined the Lackawanna as 
general solicitor in 1945. A year later 
he was named general counsel and in 
1950 was elected a vice-president. 

Mr. Mackie has for a number of 
years been active as an important 
participant in legal and _ legislative 
problems affecting the railroad indus- 
try. 

He has been an active member of 
the law committee of the Association 
of American Railroads. Since 1946, he 
has been chairman of counsel of the 
Associated Railroads of New Jersey; 


























- - - in a $12-million project which 
involved seven miles of new line 
through the northern outskirts of the 
city, new passenger and freight sta- 
tions, a new yard, and elimination of 
25 grade crossings. The new station, 
functional as well as scenic in design, 
and served by wide driveways and a 
large parking lot, is shown above; 
the new Gang Mills freight yard, 
adjacent to the Tioga river, at the 
left; and the route of the old and 
new lines and other new facilities, 
below. The new passenger station 
makes generous use of glass, as a 
tribute to Corning’s recognized leader- 
ship in the glass industry. 
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he was a member of the railroads 
S.Res.50 committee, which in 1950 pre- 
sented comprehensive testimony on 
fundamental transportation problems— 
his testimony being subsequently 
printed by the A.A.R. and widely dis- 
tributed in a pamphlet entitled “High- 
way Freighters.” 

Again in the spring of 1952, Mr. 





Mackie was a witness for the railroad 
industry on the large group of bills— 
39 in all—designed to give effect to 
fundamental changes in national pol- 
icies toward transportation. Upon the 
retirement several months ago of John 
Danhof as chairman of the Eastern 
railroads’ Jaw committee, Mr. Mackie 
became head of that committee. 


Intrastate Freight Rates May Reflect Passenger Loss 


In prescribing intrastate freight 
rates under the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s Section 13, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may give weight to 
deficits in the whole passenger-service 
revenue of the railroads involved. 

The United States Supreme Court so 
ruled in a December 22 decision in a 
case involving an action brought 
against the I.C.C. by the Florida Rail- 
road and Public Utilities Commission. 
The case was docketed in the Supreme 
Court as No. 9, and that court’s de- 
cision, announced by Justice Burton, 
upheld a lower-court ruling that had 
sustained the I.C.C. and dismissed the 
Florida commission’s complaint. 

The Supreme Court also passed on 
another similar case, docketed as No. 
455, Northern Pacific v. Montana. That 
case it remanded to the United States 
District Court for the district of Mon- 
tana for further proceedings in the 
light of the Florida-case ruling. 

The Florida commission’s complaint 
was filed after it was ordered by the 
I.C.C. to authorize intrastate increases 
in line with the whole Ex Parte 166 
advance in interstate rates. The I.C.C. 
order came out of a Section 13 investi- 
gation instituted upon petition of 
Florida railroads. 


Two Questions Raised 


The Supreme Court listed the pas- 
senger-deficit issue as the first of two 
questions raised in the case. The other 
was “whether the findings of the com- 
mission. . . are sufficient to sustain the 
rates it has prescribed.” 

As to the former question, the court 
noted first the commission’s “change 
of policy” from holdings of some 
years ago to the effect that “each class 
of service should completely and inde- 
pendently provide its own proportion- 
ate share of expenses and profits.” The 
change was “the inevitable conse- 
quence of steadily increasing passen- 
ger operating costs, together with the 
growth of vigorous competition . . 
which made it futile to compensate 
for passenger deficits by increasing 
passenger rates,” the court added. 

It went on to refer to the “broad 
concept of unity in the nation’s trans- 
portation system,” which is reflected 
in the I.C. Act’s declaration of policy 
and Section 15a. That concept also 
“permeates” general revenue cases and 
“leaves no ground for a claim that the 
commission may not give weight to 
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passenger revenue deficits in prescrib- 
ing interstate freight rates to meet 
over-all revenue needs,” the court said. 

It then proceeded to find that the 
“same national transportation policy 
applies to Section 13(4),” meanwhile 


conceding that it was “conceivable” 
that some considerations involved in 
an interstate rate adjustment might 
not be applicable to transportation 
within a particular state. “In this case, 
however,” the court added, “there is 
no showing that the character of oper- 
ating conditions in Florida intrastate 
passenger traffic differs substantially 
from that of interstate passenger oper- 
ations in Southern territory generally.” 

The court also answered in the af- 
firmative the case’s second question 
as to whether the I.C.C.’s findings 
were sufficient to sustain the Florida 
rates it prescribed. A notation said 
that Justice Black would have found 
that the facts were not adequate to 
support the order. A separate dissent- 
ing opinion came from Justice Doug- 
las with whom Chief Justice Vinson 
agreed. 


End of 1952 Finds Car Situation Favorable 


A generally-favorable car supply 
situation in all sections of the country 
was reported December 19 by the Car 
Service Division, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

The division chairman, A. H. Gass, 
said box car supplies are “entirely 
adequate” and gondola shortages “have 
disappeared.” As the year-end ap- 
proached there were no major car short- 
ages to plague the railroads. 

Mr. Gass indicated this peace may 
be short. Speaking of gondolas, he 
said “very heavy requirements” can be 
expected for the first half of 1953. 
Then he had this to say about special- 
type flat cars: 

“We have never had heavier require- 
ments for depressed center, well, and 
heavy capacity flats than are in pros- 
pect at present. The defense program 
will need a_ substantial number of 
these cars in early 1953 for particu- 
larly urgent requirements.” 

These statements by Mr. Gass were 
contained in “The National Transporta- 
tion Situation,” a monthly publication 
of the Car Service Division. 

During the period of adequate box 
car supply just ahead, railroads should 
be able to improve materially the per- 
centage of system cars on home rails, 
Mr. Gass said. This, he added, will en- 
able roads to undertake “volume up- 
grading and repair programs.” 

The equipment situation points up 
a need for continuing repair programs. 
Mr. Gass reported Class I railroads had 
96,085 cars awaiting repairs on De- 
cember 1. A year ago the bad-order 
total was 88,911. 

Production of new freight cars rose 
“only slightly” in November, Mr. Gass 
said. Total production was 5,929 cars, 
compared with 5,437 the previous 
month. Class I roads increased their 
total car ownership by only 691 cars 
in November, having held retirements 
to the lowest level in eight months. 

The backlog of freight cars on order 


still slightly exceeds 75,000, Mr. Gass 
continued. This backlog has dropped 
by only 6,000 since July 1, even though 
new orders have not been placed in 
large volumes in recent months. 

“Based upon steel aliocations and 
assuming retirements do not exceed 
5,000 cars per month, it may be ex- 
pected that freight car ownership will 
continue to increase gradually next 
month and throughout 1953,” the 
C.S.D. chairman added. 

Commenting briefly on the drop in 
locomotive orders, Mr. Gass said the 
December 1 backlog of 794 units “is 
the lowest reported for any date during 
the past five years.” 

Freight car detention reports from 
railroad agents in 730 cities through- 
out the country showed that cars de- 
tained beyond the free time of 48 
hours averaged 16.90 per cent in No- 
vember. That compared with 16.27 
per cent in October, while in Nevember 
of last year the average was : 4.04 per 
cent. 

The report by Mr. Gass showed also 
that the October average of net ton- 
miles per serviceable car per day was 
1,034. This compared with 1,068 for 
the previous month, and with 1,098 for 
the like month last year. 


Patterson and Lee Terms 
On I.C.C. Expire Dec. 31 


Terms of two members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—William 
J. Patterson and William E. Lee — 
will expire on December 31. They will 
continue to serve after that date, how- 
ever, under provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which stipulate that a 
commissioner whose term has expired 
shall remain in office until his suc- 
cessor qualifies. 

Presidential action on the vacancies 
is not expected until after President- 
Elect Eisenhower takes office January 
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20, 1953. Messrs. Patterson and Lee 
are both more than 70 years old, the 
compulsory retirement age under the 
Civil Service laws. They have been 
exempt from that requirement under 
executive orders issued by President 
Truman. 

A third commissioner, J. Monroe 
Johnson, has also passed the compul- 
sory-retirement age, and is serving 
pursuant to a like Presidential order. 
However, the expiration date of Colo- 
nel Johnson’s term is three years off 
—December 31, 1955. 

Under the Interstate Commerce Act. 


no more than six of the commission’s 
eleven members can be members of 
the same political party. There - are 
now only four Republican members, 
including Commissioner Lee. The oth- 
ers are Commissioners Hugh W. Cross, 
James K. Knudson, and Martin Kelso 
Elliott. 

Commissioner Patterson is an “inde- 
pendent,” and Commissioner Johnson 
is one of the six Democrats. The other 
five are: Chairman J. Haden Alldredge, 
and Commissioners Charles D. Ma- 
haffie, Walter M. W. Splawn, Richard 
F. Mitchell, and Anthony F. Arpaia. 


Canadian Railways Win 9 Per Cent 
Rate Increase to Offset Higher Wages 


In a proceeding that moved with 
record-breaking speed, the Canadian 
Board of Transport Commissioners on 
December 20 authorized Canadian rail- 
roads to increase their freight rates 
and charges for related services by 9 
per cent, to offset a 16-cents-per-hour 
wage increase granted to approximately 
144.000 non-operating employees. Final 
settlement of wage negotiations with 
representatives of those employees, on 
the 16-cent basis, was announced at 
the same time. 

The rate increase, which is to be- 
come effective January 1, 1953, is esti- 
mated to yield the railroads approxi- 
mately $43 million per year. The 
higher rates apply to all freight ex- 
cept coal and coke, on which increases 
amount to 10 cents per ton, where 
existing rates are not over $1 per ton; 
15 cents per ton where present rates 
are over $1 but not over $2 per ton: 
and 20 cents per ton where rates are 
now over $2 per ton. 

The 16-cents-per-hour wage increase 
to non-operating employees follows the 
majority report of a special govern- 
ment conciliation board appointed to 
mediate union demands for a 45-cent- 
per-hour raise and the railroads’ 
original offer of a 7 per cent wage 
increase. Acceptance of the final 16- 
cents-per-hour increase in direct nego- 
tiations between the railroads and 
union representatives appears also to 
have been an unexpected development; 
the railroads accepted the conciliation 
board’s majority report soon after it 
was made public (Railway Age, De- 
cember 8, page 12), but the unions 
rejected it. The wage increase does. 
however, become retroactive to last 
September 1, a concession apparently 
won by the unions in the final stages 
of the negotiations. 

The wage settlement itself is em- 
bodied in a contract which becomes 
effective as of December 1 and runs 
for one year. It includes a check-off 
for union dues, but the announcement 
of the settlement made no mention of 
original union demands for a union 
shop or for a cost of living bonus, both 
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of which were rejected in the majority 
findings of the conciliation board. The 
railways have indicated their intention 
of applying the increase to all their 
non-operating employees, including 
those in non-railroad operations. The 
increase is estimated to amount to 
from $25 to $30 per month for each 
employee. 

The rate increase granted to offset 
the wage increase apparently turned 
on the single issue of whether or not 
railroad figures as to the cost of the 
wage increase were correct. Once the 
Transport Board was satisfied on that 
score, there was no further hindrance 
to the increase. Even tke maritime 
and western provincial governments, 
which in the past have objected to 
nearly all freight rate increases, ap- 
parently conceded that the railways 
need additional revenues to offset the 
wage increase, although there was 
some disagreement between them as to 
how the increase should be applied. 

The railroads still have pending be- 
fore the Transport Board an applica- 
tion for another 9 per cent rate in- 
crease, filed last July, and to be heard 
in January, to offset cost increases not 
related to the recent wage boost. 


Regulatory Agencies See 
“Need” for Contempt Power 


The question of whether federal 
regulatory commissions should have 
power to punish for contempt is cur- 
rently being discussed by some mem- 
bers of such commissions, including 
Chairman Alldredge of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
made public an exchange of letters be- 
tween Commissioner Spingarn of that 
agency, and Commissioner Alldredge. 
Attached to the Alldredge letter was 
a brief “discussion” of the contempt 
power question. 

That federal regulatory commissions 
have functioned without the contempt 
power is “a remarkable achievement,” 
Chairman Alldredge said. 

“The responsibilities of nearly all 





such agencies have so increased in 
complexity and importance, and _ the 
business, personal and _professiona! 
rivalries that are generated and _ fo- 
calized in their investigations have so 
multiplied, that it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to conduct highly 
controversial proceedings in such man- 
ner as will best conduce to the proper 
dispatch of business and to the ends 
of justice as some of the statutes ex- 
pressly command,” he said. 

To some extent the regulatory agen- 
cy might control practitioners, or wit- 
nesses, but it has “no control what- 
ever” over the conduct of a spectator, 
or of persons acting from a distance, 
the commissioner added. 

Mr. Alldredge went on to say that 
it would seem the time has come when 
consideration “might well be given to 
an amendment of the law” which 
would confer upon the agencies, and 
their examiners, the power to punish 
for contempt. Given adequate safe- 
guards against abuse, there can scarcely 
be a valid objection to such an auth- 
orization, he said. 

The commissioner noted that leg- 
islative bodies have “inherent power” 
to punish for contempt; that judicial 
tribunals have traditionally enjoyed 
such power; that some state adminis- 
trative bodies, including public utility 
commissions. have possessed it, and 
the Canadian counterpart of the I.C.C. 
has authority to punish for contempt. 

Commissioner Spingarn put forth 
the suggestion that the U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
be given special contempt power “to 
exercise on behalf of the independent 
commissions and on their petition.” He 
said this would provide “uniformity” 
which would not exist if the commis- 
sions handled the matter separately. 


Court Ends Lincoln Case 
By Dismissing Complaint 


The U.S. District Court at Lincoln, 
Neb., has dismissed the government’s 
antitrust complaint against western 
railroads and the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. The complaint was 
filed in 1944, and the proceeding came 
to be known as the Lincoln case. 

Dismissal of the complaint was an- 
nounced in Washington, D.C., by At- 
torney General McGranery. Mr. Mc- 
Granery said the court’s action was 
based on a motion by the railroads 
for dismissal without prejudice and a 
like motion by the government. The 
railroad motion to dismiss was filed 
December 5 (Railway Age, December 
15, page 14). 

Passage of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act 
in 1948 cut the ground from under the 
government's complaint. Carrier agree- 
ments with respect to rates, which the 
government charged were unlawful, 
have subsequently been approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
thereby rendering them immune from 
antitrust laws. 

The statement,announcing dismissal 
of the Lincoln case said the govern- 
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ment “does not intend to slacken its 
interest in and attention to possible 
antitrust law violations by railroads 
with respect to conduct which has not 
been approved and immunized by the 


ICC.” 


November Employment 


Railroad employment decreased 0.76 
per cent—from 1,248,178 to 1,238,688 
—from mid-October to mid-November, 
according to the Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The index of employment. based on 
the 1935-1939 average as 100. was 
120.3 in November. This compared with 
118.3 for October, and with 122.2 for 
the like month of 1951. 

‘Between mid-October and mid- 
November, employment decreased in 
four of the seven employee groups. 
The largest decrease, 3.42 per cent. 
was in the maintenance of way and 
structures group. Other decreases were 
0.40 per cent for transportation em- 
ployees (train and engine service) : 
0.28 per cent for the professional. cler- 
ical and general group. and 0.10 per 
cent for transportation employees 
(other than train, engine and yard). 

Increases during the 30-day period 
included a 0.34 per cent rise in the 
number of transportation employees 


(yardmasters, switch-tenders and _ host- 
lers); a 0.28 per cent increase in the 
maintenance of equipment and stores 
group, and 0.20 per cent among execu- 
tives, officials and staff assistants. 

Compared with November of last 
year, there were decreases in five of 
the seven groups. The decreases ranged 
from 4.28 per cent for transportation 
employees (other than train, engine and 
yard), to 0.45 per cent for the profes- 
sional, clerical and general group. In- 
creases during the year amounted to 
2.21 per cent in the maintenance of 
way and structures group. and 1.21 per 
cent in the group embracing executives, 
officials and staff assistants. 


Reduced Round-Trip Coach 
Fares Extended to June 30 


Eastern railroads have extended to 
June 30, 1953, their reduced round- 
trip coach fares for small groups and 
families. The fares, originally effective 
from June 25, 1952, to October 22. 
had previously been extended to De- 
cember 31, 1952. 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Union Shop Agreement 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has en- 
tered a union shop agreement with 13 


non-operating labor organizations which 
have contracts with the company, as 
briefly announced on page 13 of last 
week’s Railway Age. 

The new contracts become effective 
on January 1 and are similar to those 
currently in force on a number of 
eastern and a few western lines. They 
provide for a check-off of union dues, 
but this feature, being subject to future 
negotiation, does not become effective 
on January 1. 


Class Rate Equalization 
Order Issued in Canada 


The Canadian Board of Transport 
Commissioners has taken the first major 
step toward equalizing freight rates 
across that country by issuing a tenta- 
tive order to equalize existing class 
rates. The order said other rates would 
be dealt with later. 

The judgment gives the  board’s 
opinion on how the various railway 
rate laws should be interpreted, and 
sets January 1, 1954, as the effective 
date of the new class rate scale, thus 
giving railways, provinces and shippers 
ample time to raise any objections they 
mav_ have. 

“The board’s judgment and order 
lay the cornerstone for freight rate 
equalization in this country.” a board 





SELF-PROPELLED DETECTOR CAR designed and built 
by the Union Pacific to check rails for flaws. Smaller 


photograph shows detection unit. 
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official said in commenting on the ac- 
tion, which is the first direct move 
towards changing rate structures since 
a cabinet order to the board in 1948 
set freight rate equalization as govern- 
ment policy. 

Generally speaking, the order to 
equalize class rates will mean _ no 
changes in rates in mid-Western Can- 
ada. Rates will go up in the east, 
particularly in Ontario and Quebec, 
and down in the far west, especially in 
British Columbia. Class rates within 
the Maritime Provinces will not be 
changed. However, rates on some traffic 


moving to the Maritimes from other 


parts of Canada will go up. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended December 13 totaled 721,- 
252 cars; the summary for that week, 
compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, follows: 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 

For the week ended Saturday, December 13 


District 1952 1951 1950 
ee 125,840 126,612 136,456 
Allegheny ..... 144,123 154,350 159,553 
Pocahontas .... 56,316 65,813 60,859 
Southern ...... 130,943 138,012 136,512 
Northwestern .. 81,670 78,290 81,117 
Central Western 122,444 126,745 132,706 
Southwestern .. 59,916 63,372 65,928 


Total Western 
Districts ..... 264,030 268,407 279,751 


Total All Roads 721,252 753,194 773,131 


Commodities: 
Grain and grain 





_Products ..... 46,783 51,350 53,508 
Livestock ...... 10,195 9,651 10,514 
CS ae 141,192 165,333 166,349 
Sea 14,845 16,787 15,678 
Forest products 43,844 46,696 47,591 
eae 21,102 18,155 14,583 
Merchandise I.c.I. 70,771 70,344 79,236 
Miscellaneous .. 372,520 374,878 385,672 
December 13 .. 721,252 753,194 773,131 
December 6 ... 719,159 773,530 766,895 
November 29 .. 670,167 821,776 740,165 
November 22 .. 810,922 711,447 701,551 


November 15 .. 828,723 814,258 837,458 


Cumulative total 
weeks... .36,752,399 39,325,812 37,553,045 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 7- 
day period ended December 7 totaled 
83,947 cars, compared with 95,284 cars 
for the previous 10-day period, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 

onal 


Totals for Canada: 
December 7, 1952 .. 83,947 30,496 


Cumulative Totals 
December 7, 1952 .. 3,917,409 1,651,263 


Steel Shipments in First 
Nine Months of 1952 


Steel manufacturers whose produc- 
tion represents virtually the entire 
domestic output of finished rolled steel 
products shipped 47,236,562 net tons 
of steel products during the first nine 
months of 1952, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. The 
accompanying table presents a_ break- 
down by market classification of steel 
shipments of 46.636,810 net tons of 
steel shipments during the first three 
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quarters of 1952, and is based upon 
data furnished by the institute. 


STEEL SHIPMENTS—NINE MONTHS, 1952 


Percentage 
Net of total 
Market Classification Tons Shipments 
Steel for converting and 

processing* .......000. 2,202,908 4.7 
Forgings other than auto- 

MND. ccceseseeewen>- 969,861 21 
Bolts, nuts, rivets & screws 907,861 2.0 
Te SRR re eee ere 9,325,988 20.0 
Construction, including 

maintenance: 

Rail transportation .. 65,952 0.1 

SEE. Sc sewe 1,662,281 3.6 

a re 3,735,363 8.0 
Contractors’ products .... 1,839,758 3.9 
ee RS ere 7,191,644 15.4 
Railroad rails, trackwork & 

ee AS rrr 1,185,839 2:5 
Railroad cars & locomotives 1,569,991 3.4 
Street railways & rapid 

transit systems ....... 26,596 0.1 
Shipbuilding & marine 

SOMONE si0scenanens's 650,392 1.4 
Rite: sidan dsssapes as 89,729 0.2 
Oil & gas drilling ...... 522,423 3:2 
Mining, quarrying & lum- 

WN 5i554565560A 500 234,948 0.5 
RENEE So nb aeGercass 964,307 2.1 
Machinery, industrial equip- 

ment &€. {0018 .......% 2,677,522 5.7 
Electrical machinery & 

SQUIPMENE 226.000.0050 1,108,862 2.4 
Appliances, utensils & cut- 

ES rere rr 916,860 2.0 
Other domestic & commer- 

cial equipment ....... 1,082,039 23 
err errr 4,008,337 8.6 
Ordnance & other military 1,407,586 3.0 
EE scoskasonsssusoe 2,289,763 49 


*Net total after deducting shipments to report- 
ing companies for conversion or resale. 


Waybill Studies 


Additional waybill studies issued by 
the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, include the following: 


Statement No. 5248, Mileage Block Distribu- 
tion of Traffic and Revenue, by Commodity Class, 
Territorial Movement and Type of Rate, Prod- 
ucts of Agriculture—All Terminations in 1951. 

Statement No. 5249, Mileage Block Distribu- 
tion of Traffic cond Revenue, by Commodity Class, 
Territorial Movement and Type of Rate, Ani- 
mals and Products—All Terminations in 1951. 

Statement No. 5251, Mileage Block Distribution 
of Traffic and Revenue, by Commodity Class, 
Territorial Movement and Type of Rate, Prod- 
ucts of Forests—All Terminations in 1951. 


Five Brazilian Rail Men 
Studying IIlinois Central 


Five Brazilian railroad officers, the 
third such group to visit this country 
under a cooperative Point 4 project, 
have begun a three-month study period 
with the [linois Central. 

The tentative schedule of their activi- 
ties includes visits to equipment sup- 
pliers after completion of their work 
on the IC. American supply and equip- 
ment manufacturers who would like to 
participate are asked to address cor- 
respondence and sample catalog pages 
to Carl N. Gibboney, assistant director 
for foreign economic development, 
Office of International Trade, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Members of the present group are 
Joaquim Capistrano do Amaral, di- 
rector of the Division of Studies, 
National Department of Railways 
(D.N.E.F.); Orlando Frankel, chief 
mechanical engineer, Sorocabana Rail- 
way; Carlos Godoy, chief engineer, 
Railway Construction Division, D.N. 
E.F.; Carlos Mendes, director of the 
Administrative Division, D.N.E.F.; and 











Briefly... 


.--The Boston & Maine’s “Snow 
Trains,” first operated in 1931, will 
again go into service to ski areas of 
New England on December 31. Again 
this year the B&M is promoting late 
spring skiing in its advertising and 
publicity programs. Last season the 
regular one-day Sunday “Snow Train” 
was operated through March 16 and, 
although the last trains were lightly 
patronized, there was such enthusiasm 
about the ideal skiing conditions at 
that time of year that the 1953 trains 
will run through March 22, if snow 
conditions are good. 


.»+ The Texas & Pacific is conduct- 
ing tests with reflectorized highway 
crossing signs, following success with 
this type of sign on slow boards. For 
the highway assignment, the T&P is 
using a red background and white 
lettering “Railroad Crossing”—both 
reflectorized. 


.-- The first Pennsylvania train to 
make the 350-mile trip from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh by rail arrived 
in the latter city December 10, 1852. 
The running time was slightly under 
15 hours. “This,” said one newspaper 
of that era, “truly is annihilating space 
and time.” The consist of the train 
included four cars and a wood-burning 
locomotive. Through transportation 
between the two cities by rail and 


canal had begun in 1834. 


. - » A Budd RDC demonstrator is 
scheduled to go up to the Canadian 
Pacific late in January, to be tried 
out on selected lines. 


- « « The Bangor & Aroostook for 
the third year put into effect, during 
the Christmas season, children’s fares 
of 10 cents for a round trip between 
any two points on its lines. The fare, 
of-ered originally to enable parents 
in small northern Maine communities 
to take their children to larger shop- 
ping centers to see Santa Claus, made 
it possible for a child between the ages 
of five and 12 to make a 472-mile 
trip for 10 cents. 





Antonio Saraiva. chief engineer of the 


Section ‘of Finance Control, D.N.E.F. 


Tests Begun for Better 
Potato Loading Methods 


A series of tests to determine better 
potato loading methods was begun re- 
cently by the ‘Association of American 
Railroads in cooperation with the 
Bangor & Aroostook, the Maine Exten- 
sion Service and Aroostook county 
farmers. Kail E. Rion. Northeast rep- 
resentative of the A.A.R., said the as- 
sociation hopes to make tests on 100 
cars out of Aroostook this season. 

With present methods, Mr. Rion 
(Continued on page 48) 
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RIGHT 

ANGLE 

Roller ends, 
precisely square 
to avoid end- 
rub, oscillation 
and side-shock. 





RIGHT 


| 
Lz ANGLE 
j j Bearing sur- 
; gill faces with par- 
we allelism that 
we results in un- 
oath wavering 
; | 


right-line 
rolling. 





RIGHT ANGLE 
Separator slots accurately machined 
to prevent roller skew, slide and 
uneven wear. 





Rollway Bearing Co., Inc. 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


SYRACUSE CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
HOUSTON DETROIT 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
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Free running = 
even under adverse 
operating condifions ... 


In Diesel-Electric locomotive trucks where sun, engine room 
heat and hot blower air all conspire to raise armature bearing tem- 
peratures, Rollway Traction Motor Bearings offer a greater margin 
of protection under adverse operating conditions. Because, with 
Rollway Right-Angle design, the rollers, races and retainers are so 
expertly machined—so precisely square, parallel, true—that rolling 
friction and end-rub are practically non-existent, and heat effect 


within the bearings is kept at a minimum. 





® Our engineers will gladly work with you in the solu- 
tion of your bearing problems. Confidential consul- 


tation. No charge—no obligation. 


ROLLWAS 


BEARINGS 


Complete Line of Radial and Thrust Cylindrical Roller Bearings 

















Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


A Century of Progress in Louisiana, 
1852-1952. SP Texas & Louisiana Lines 
Bulletin, October 1952. Texas & New Or- 
leans R.R. Co., 604 Southern Pacific Bldg., 
Houston, Tex. 

This year the Southern Pacific cele- 
brates the 100th: anniversary of its lines 
in Louisiana. This entire issue of their 
Bulletin is devoted to the history and 
development of the New Orleans, Ope- 
lousas & Great Western, second oldest 
line in the SP system, and original 
nucleus of the system lines in Louisiana. 


The Rise and Decline of the Midwest 
Interurban, by John F. Due. Current Eco- 
nomic Comment, August 1952, pp. 36-51. 
Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce, University 
of Illinois, 205 David Kinley Hall, Urbana, 
Til. 

This article traces the development, the 
economic significance, and the downfall 
of the midwest interurban. 


Motorola Newsgram, September-October 
1952. Motorola, Inc., 4545 Augusta blvd., 
Chicago 51, Ill. 

This issue, designated as the “Railroad 
Issue,” includes articles on growth of 
railroad radio, radio in yards and ter- 





tt aan oe 
“The Raitwad Boiler’ ¥ 


New York Central’s pattern for progress in its modern new 
Stanley Diesel Shop at Toledo, Ohio, includes a battery of five 
compact, highly-efficient AMESTEAM Generators. 

These close-coupled, fully-automatic units provide an unfailing 
supply of dependable heat and process steam at a cost that drives 
operational figures sharply downward. And that’s the story on a 
host of roads, both large and small who are AMESTEAM users. 
The “Railroad Boiler” evaporates 1534 pounds of water on 1 
pound of fuel using No. 6 oil, provides better than 80% thermal 
efficiency. Accommodates oil or gas fuel. Single units available 


from 10 to 600 hp. 


Phone, write or wire 


Exclusive Distributors to the Railroads 
Engineering, Sales and Service 


148 ADAMS AVE., SCRANTON 3, PA. 


Phone Scranton 7-339) 











minals, end-to-end radio, car checking 
with radio, radio on the Chicago South 
Shore & South Bend, and how radio 
speeded rehabilitation on the Rock 
Island. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Threat to our National Security. 
44 pages. Research and Policy Committee 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 444 Madison ave., New York 22. 
Free. 

The C.E.D. poses three questions: 
(1) What is the nature of the external 
threat to American security and to the 
security of the free world as a whole, 
and how serious is it?; (2) what should 
be the broad goals and the more imme- 
diate objectives of our foreign and mili- 
tary policies?; and (3) what means— 
political, economic, military and _psycho- 
logical—can and should we use at home 
and abroad to meet that threat and move 
toward those objectives. This statement 
has been prepared in the hope that it 
will help Americans in their thinking about 
these and other central questions of U. S. 
foreign and military policy. Its purpose 
is not to try to answer these difficult 
questions, but rather to suggest how to 
think about them. 


How to Tell Your Business Story in 
Employee Publications. 44 pages, illustra- 
tions. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. 

“The employee publication . .. is a 
most effective medium for telling your 
business story. Surveys show that em- 
ployees read these publications more often 
and more carefully, with greater interest 
and belief, than nonmanagement publica- 
tions. . . . Consequently, more and more 
companies are using employee publica- 
tions to tell their business story. For a 
very good reason, too—they’re getting re- 
sults.” Starting from those premises, this 
pamphlet—which should be of special in- 
terest to editors of railway company maga- 
zines—is designed to help the company 
editor achieve 10 objectives: (1) Interpret 
company policies to employees; (2) keep 
employees informed about new company 
plans and developments; (3) promote 
employee cooperation and loyalty through 
better understanding of company prob- 
lems; (4) explain the financial structure 
and operation of the company; (5) ex- 
pose rumors that breed misunderstanding; 
(6) nullify harmful propaganda from 
anti-businegs sources; (7) promote an 
employee-company family concept of 
mutual aims and interests; (8) build a 
favorable attitude toward the company 
on the part of wives and children of em- 
ployees; (9) foster friendly press rela- 
tions; and (10) build community good- 
will for the company. 


Beef Bonanza in the Rich Glades Area 
of Florida. 16 pages, illustrations. Florida 
East Coast Ry Co., 16 E. 44th st. New 
York 17. Free. 

A message to cattlemen on the advan- 
tages of shipping steers to the rich Ever- 
glades section of Florida for fattening on 
green winter pasture. 
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Stationmaster throughout the L & N System can be in direct 
contact with any key location in any division in seconds 
. .. by the turn of a P-A-X dial. 
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While a shipper waits briefly on the city telephone line, 
the Superintendent of Transportation quickly gathers nec- 
essary information for him—over P-A-X lines. 











é 


Why the 
tel 


At terminals and along the right of way ... Whe L 
throughout widely separated divisions where @mployé 
freight and passengers are “‘delivered on sched- @glephor 
ule” . . . the Louisville & Nashville Railroad PAX is 
Company’s P-A-X Business Telephone net- forty le 
work keeps thousands of miles of railroad oper- re usil 
ations under direct control—twenty-four hours § jminis 
a day. nove 0 

The automatic P-A-X Telephone System, ‘ions to 
owned by the railroad, provides fast, depend- rir | 
able communication to all key points on the ontrol 
L & N. This complete telephone service main- P-A- 
tains the fast pace of modern railroading— separa 
steps up work output all down the line. Depart- J. pwr 
ment heads report working efficiency increased §j .ijroz 
substantially . . . inventories reduced by thou- §j is ¢ 
sands of dollars . . . operating contrel strength- § itr; 
ened. Service to shippers and pawsengers is 


* . time! 
better and faster. And high-speed communica- eA 


mies | 


tion by P-A-X has proved to be priceless in J .quc 
emergencies! 
P-A-X brings all employees within easy 
“hailing distance’—whether they work in 
adjoining offices or in different states! From 
Louisville alone, nearly 17,000 long-distance 
P-A-X calls are made and received each month. 


Verify 





With convenient P-A-X stations throughout L & N terminals, 
Maintenance Supervisors keep in close touch with main- 
tenance crews through the P-;A-X Telephone System. 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC — A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


le | & N has its own system-wide 


telephone network 


e L & N’s telephones even reach many 
mployees who are inaccessible through public 
lephone systems! 

PAX is job-designed for railroads 

forty leading railroads throughout the nation 
we using speedy P-A-X Systems to streamline 
,dministration — control rolling stock — im- 
prove maintenance and service — tie all opera- 
tions together through unified communications. 
Their P-A-X Systems meet the most exacting 
control needs of the railroad industry. 

P-A-X is a system of “private” telephones, 
gparate from the public telephone system. It 
is owned by the railroad and operated over 
railroad-owned circuits—wire, carrier or radio! 
It is completely automatic and establishes all 
railroad ‘‘inside’’ calls within seconds, at any 
time! P-A-X service permits marked econo- 
mies in rental of commercial equipment .. . 

reduces telephone toll charges. Manufactured 


by Automatic Electric, originator of the auto- 
matic (dial) telephone, P-A-X equipment is 
equal in quality to the finest, anywhere! 


Details of the L & N’s P-A-X 
System are given in this 
booklet which shows how the 

L & N mzkes communications 
work for it in lowering costs 
and stepping up efficiency. 
The L & N gave us the facts; 
we’d like to send them on to you! 
Write for this study—today! 


SD ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC RY. ELECTRIC 


(R) 
x 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus...Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 


; ; Distributors in U.S. and Possessions: f 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation . . . 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, U.S.A. 
In Canada: Automatic Electric (Canada) Limited . . . 26 Hollinger Road, Toronto 13, Ontario 
Export Distributors: International Automatic Electric Corporation, Chicago 
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Verifying shipping orders over a P-A-X telephone at the Louisville Terminal. 
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ONLY CYCLONIC COMBUSTION GIVES 


@ 


BE 


Cyclonic Combustion, the revolutionary new flame con- 
trol used exclusively in Cyclotherm steam generators, re- 
duces heating surface reqrirements from 5 to just 3 sq. ft. 
per B.H.P.—produces 66% more heating power per sq. ft. 

Cyclonic Combustion controls flame characteristics in 
a revolving spiral vortex traveling the full length of the 
furnace to insure the maximum in heat transfer without 
direct flame impingement or hot spots. This high heat 
transfer rate enables Cyclotherm 2 pass generators to 
maintain a guaranteed minimum efficiency of 80% for any 
steam requirement—at a saving of up to % the space of 
conventional package steam generators. 

Cyclotherm steam generators with patented Cyclonic 
Combustion offer these additional features: Full power 
operation from a cold start in 15 to 20 : 
minutes. Savings up to 50% on mainte- 
nance. Greater fuel savings. Boilers de- 
signed for oil or gas operation from 18 to 
500 h.p., 15 to 200 PSI operating pressure. | 

Find out how Cyclotherm will fill your / 
steam requirements. Write today for free . 
illustrated folder. 





(€YCLOTH ERM sian ee arons 


DIVISION UNITED STATES RADIATOR CORP. 
CYCLOTHERM, DEPT. 36, OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
























HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 


Relaying Rails kkk Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 


Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car parts 
carried on hand by us at all times. Located conveniently 


for shipment to any part of the country. Write—Phone— 
Car or Track Dismantling, or Car Parts. 


Main Office 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 
Write—when interested in used Rails, Equipment, Cars, 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
New York San Francisco Houston 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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25 TO 50 
TON CAPACITY 
DIESEL - GASOLINE - ELECTRIC * STEAM 
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HEREWITH ARE SOME “RESOLUTIONS,” allegedly 
found written in the back of the timebook of a 
newly promoted locomotive engineer, some seventy 
years ago: 

“WHEREAS, Having this day been promoted from 
the rank of fireman to that of locomotive en- 
gineer, and knowing that I thereby virtually take 
in my own hands many human lives and millions 
of dollars in property, be it 

“Resolved, That I will never, so long as so em- 
ployed, taste one drop of intoxicating liquor, to 
muddle my brains. 

“That I will never, while so employed, visit a 
house of prostitution, a gambling house, dance 
house, or any place of debauchery that will rob 
me of my rest whatsoever. 

“That I will never knowingly disobey orders. 

“That I will never make out a false report to 
save any man’s job, mine included. 

“That I will never join a strike, except in the 
most aggravated case, and not then until arbitra- 
tion has been tried more than once. 

“That I will never believe I have learned it all, 
but will always try to learn from those below me as 
well as above. 

“That the golden rule shall be my railroad 
religion. 

“That I will never strike stock if I can stop and 
avoid it. 

“That I will always spend at least $15 per year 
for useful mechanical reading.” 

These “resolutions” were printed in Railway 
Age of April 3, 1884, which credits them to an- 
other magazine, “American Machinist.” They are 
pretty good resolutions, if authentic, but some- 
how they are a little too near perfect—arousing 
your reporter’s suspicion that they may be what 
some railroad writer or supervisor hoped locomo- 
tive engineers would think, rather than a truthful 
report of what some locomotive engineer actually 
set up as a guide to his conduct. That “$15 a year 
for mechanical reading matter” is the phrase that 
arouses our suspicions—who’d ever have thought 
of that one, unprompted by some practitioner of 
the writing craft? What do you think? 

But, whatever may be the suspicions which the 
perfection of this list of resolutions may arouse— 
does the list really cover all the essential points, 
from a 1952 or a 1953 point of view? If not, what 
changes—omissions or additions—can be suggested 
at this season for making resolutions that would 
better serve to confront the temptations which assail 
a locomotive engineer today? 


e 


J. G. L. 
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Shallow Surface Luminaire 


A shallow surface luminaire, type 
SC, 3 5/16 in. deep, is now being 
made by the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Available in 4-, 6-, or 8-ft. lengths, and 
2 and 4 lamp widths, the luminaire 
can be used with a variety of slimline 
and standard fluorescent lamps. It is 
designed primarily for low ceiling 
areas. It may be mounted in rows or 
individually. 


Translucent side panels eliminate 
the sharp contrast between bright 
luminaires and dark ceilings by emit- 
ting some light upward toward the 
ceiling. 

The hinge-down louvers provide 35 
deg. shielding both crosswise and end- 
wise. It employs the new lead-lag bal- 
last. 

Ease of installation has been pro- 
vided by a louver which hinges on both 
sides and by knockouts provided for 
off-ceiling mounting. Maintenance is 








Lighting Cluster 
Lowering Suspension 


The Thompson Electric Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced a new 
lightweight 3-lamp cluster suspension 
unit, designed for use with reflector 
lamp assemblies as well as conven- 
tional luminaires. Designated AL-8700, 
this suspension device will support 
three luminaires weighing up to 10 |b. 
each. 

It is particularly suitable for indus- 
trial buildings, It provides increased 
lighting capacity without additional 
outlets. 


The unit is all aluminum. Three 
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1%-in. pipe-size tubes support the fix- 
tures. These tubes, threaded at fixture 
connection end, are slip-fit and securely 
locked by set screws. 

When used in conjunction with the 
Thompson 4-pole, 4-wire, 3-way dis- 
connecting and lower hanger, it can 
be lowered to floor level quickly and 
easily for servicing of the luminaires. 
This type of installation also makes 
possible the use of either combination 
circuits with individual control of each 
light or combination mercury vapor- 
incandescent luminaires. The cluster 
also can be used with 2-pole hangers 
for applications involving incandescent 
lights connected in parallel. 


made easier by the hinge-down louver 
and ballast location. The plastic side 
panels are easily dropped out for 
cleaning. 

Although the luminaire has been 
designed primarily for low ceiling 
areas, it can be suspended in higher 
ceiling areas where a shallow sus- 
pended system will add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the interior. 








300-Watt Sealed-Beam 
Floodlamp 


The development of a new 300-watt 
PAR-56 flood lamp of the all-glass 
sealed-beam type has been announced 
by General Electric’s Lamp Division, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Described 
as a precision lamp, its smooth, medi- 
um-spread beam is accurately designed 
on the principle of the automobile 
headlamp. 

Prisms in the 7-in. lens cause a 
sharp cut-off of the beam, reducing 
spill light to a minimum. 

The flood lamp is designed to fill 
many outdoor lighting needs and is 
also suited to interior applications. 
When used outdoors, a housing should 
be used to protect the bulb from rain 
or snow. 

The lamp has a base of the mogul 
end-prong type. Designed for use in 
any burning position, it has a life 
rating of 2,000 hr. It is being made 
available initially in units which mane 
ufacturers of lighting equipment are 
producing for its use. 

It will become available later for 
renewals through regular channels of 
distribution. 
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what is a vehicle? 


A vehicle is a railroad car, an airplane, 
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Why is “VAPOR” so universally 
specified for VEHICLE HEATING? 


Because Vapor’s years of experience 
in this limited field mean top performance 
with quick, simple maintenance. 


VEHICLE HEATING. That's Vapor’s specialty. And 
it's unlike any other! Passengers’ arms and 
shoulders may be less than 2” from sub-zero wind 
or boiling sun. Their feet rest on a floor separated 
ariable outside temperatures by only 6”. 
2 “outside walls,’ and space proportions 
ient heat-distribution, yet all of 

Mons are overcome by 
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RAILWAY AGE 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


TRANSPORTATION CHAOS PUTS 
BUSINESS LEADERSHIP “ON THE SPOT" 


There isn’t much doubt in anybody’s mind that the 
incoming Administration is one wherein business and 
industry are adequately represented. There aren’t any 
railroad men in the new cabinet, but the automobile 
people have no less than three representatives; other in- 
dustries and finance are included, with able spokesmen. 

With business leadership in such a position of prestige 
and power, it is impossible that present chaotic con- 
ditions in transportation can long endure, unless the 
nation’s business leadership wants it that way. It is in- 
conceivable that business leadership could be content 
with existing transportation conditions unless it is 
ignorant or misinformed about them; and, if such 
ignorance or misinformation prevails, then it’s the job 
of the railroads to dispel it. 

After January 20, American business leadership and 
the Republicans cannot escape responsibility for the 
kind of economic policies which are supported in Wash- 
ington. The Republicans cannot, of course, be expected 
to correct overnight the accumulation of two decades of 
political activity, directed in considerable measure to 
the thwarting and chastisement of business leadership. 
The Republicans can and will be expected, however, to 
make immediately a vigorous and purposive beginning 
toward changing the direction of national economic 
policy. 

There is no situation wherein national economic policy 
so completely violates every concept and principle of 
freedom of initiative and enterprise as in government 
treatment of transportation, The vigor or lack of it which 
the Republicans reveal in initiating corrective measures 
in this sector will be a test of their sincerity and com- 
petence. They are “on the spot’”—a position which need 
not worry them if they are informed and their inten- 
tions are honest. But if they’re unimpressed with the need 
for forthright and vigorous action at once, then bet on 
the Democrats for 1954. If the country is going to con- 
tinue having semi-socialism in transportation—and sub- 
sidies and paternalism and minute regimentation of com- 
petitive service under the pretense that it’s monopolistic 
—then by all means let’s get our “planned economy” 
from those who are frank enough to admit what they’re 
aiming at. 

Some railroad men are afraid it'll be hard to induce 
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the American people to notice or worry about the patches 
in the railroads’ financial pants, now that the stock 
market is showing some interest in railroad securities. 
Maybe so. The patches are there just the same, and 
would be quickly revealed with a 25 per cent drop in 
national production and traffic. 

But, in order to awaken Republican (and big busi- 
ness) leadership to their self-interest in reducing the 
volume of government intervention in transportation, it 
ought not be necessary to prove that the railroads are 
only a jump ahead of the sheriff, even though it’s true. 
Government intervention in business should be objec- 
tionable to businessinen for other reasons than threat- 
ened bankruptcy. Government meddling is like any con- 
tagious disease. As long as it is allowed to flourish in 
transportation, :t is a constant threat to all other business. 
Surely leadership of business and of the Republican 
party will be alert to realize this obvious fact—unless 
the railroads grow weary of repeatedly displaying their 
manacles and bandages, and permit the existence of 
these unsightly objects to be ignored. 

“1953 will be the crucial year for the railroads’”— 
such is the consensus of most people who have the right 
to an opinion. If the railroads can’t get some relief from 
their more obvious impediments, from an Administra- 
tion which is openly friendly to legitimate business en- 
terprise, then it will be pretty plain that the industry isn’t 
ever going to get this relief and had just as well begin 
to orient itself toward the public treasury. If there ever 
was an opportune time for an “all out” effort by the 
railroads to awaken the public, especially business lead- 
ers, to the chaotic folly of government behavior in 
transportation, that time is certainly now at hand. 

What other business has to wait a year to adjust 
prices to rises in costs, as the railroads have had to do? 
Hence, what business can honorably fail to support the 
railroad demand that this “time lag” be cut to 30 days? 

What other business is forced to continue produc- 
ing merchandise that people will no longer buy, as the 
railroads are forced to run trains which practically no- 
body rides? What business, then, can withhold support 
of the railroads’ request that this obligation of their’s 
to provide unwanted service be modified? 

What other merchant has to maintain a uniform 































































“mark-up” on all his merchandise despite unequal com- 
petitive pressure on different items, as the railroads are 
forbidden by the “fourth section” from varying their 
“mark-up” on different lengths of haul to meet similar 
competition? What business, then, can consistently op- 
pose relief for the railroads from the “fourth section”? 

What business except the railroads is forced to take 
whatever fragmentary patronage is offered at published 
rates, and is forbidden to go out after quantity business, 
which competing contractors are welcomed to take away 
without even revealing their prices? How, then, can any 
business fail to support the railroads’ urgent request for 
equalization of competitive conditions as between com- 
mon and contract carriers? 


All the disabilities from which the railroads suffer— 
and there are others besides those cited above—come 
under the simple heading of officious governmental 
meddling in a highly competitive private business. All 
the remedies the railroads are proposing, for reducing 
their handicaps, can be readily translated, for the in- 
formation of other business, into language of “do as 
you’d be done by.” The sincerity of the belief of Repub- 
lican and business leadership in the principles of eco- 
nomic freedom will, thus, be put to the test in what they 
do about transportation. The railroads’ duty is to see 
that the issue is clearly presented in the simplest terms, 
so that ignorance of the facts cannot be offered as an 
excuse. 





Improvement Programs Will Continue in 1953 on 1952's $1.3-Billion Level 


By WILLIAM T. FARICY 


President, Association of American Railroads 


The steel strike last summer cut deeply into railroad 
freight traffic, adversely affected net earnings, and at the 
same time seriously set back the carriers’ program for in- 
creasing freight car supply to meet mobilization needs. 

According to preliminary estimates, 612 billion ton-miles 
of freight service were performed by Class I railroads in 
1952, a decrease of between 5 and 6 per cent below 1951. 
Early reports also indicate that carloadings dropped by 214 
million, from more than 40 million to a little less than 38 
million. At least half of this drop in loadings was a direct 
result of the steel strike. 

Advance estimates indicate passenger traffic on Class I 
railroads at about 34.2 billion passenger-miles in 1952, a 
small decline below the 34.6 billion handled in 1951. 

Latest available figures show that despite the fall in 
traffic, the railroads ended 1952 with a slight improvement 
in their financial condition, due to the 6.8 per cent increase 
in freight rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last spring. That increase in rates was for the 
purpose of offsetting wage and price increases incurred 
largely during 1951. 

Operating revenues of Class I railroads in 1952 approxi- 
mated $10,600,000,000, a new all-time high, and an increase 
of about 2 per cent over 1951. Operating expenses of 
nearly $8,100,000,000 also hit a new high, increasing over 
the preceding year by about one-third of one percent. After 
paying record peacetime taxes of approximately $1,300,000,- 
000, and equipment and joint facility rents, Class I rail- 
roads had a net railway operating income in 1952 equiva- 
lent to a rate of return on net property investment, at the 
end of the year, of about 4 per cent compared with a re- 
turn of 3.69 per cent earned in 1951. After interest and 
other charges, net income for the year approximated $775,- 
000,000 compared with $693,000,000 in 1951 and $784,000,- 
000 in 1950. 

Continuing the large-scale program of capital expendi- 
tures on which they have spent an average of more than a 
billion dollars annually in the past seven years, the rail- 
roads last year spent $1.3 billion for improvements, accord- 
ing to estimates submitted by the carriers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This was the second largest annual 
capital expenditure ever made by the railroads. 

The results of this improvement program have continued 


to be reflected in greater efficiency and economy in almost 
every phase of railroad operations. As one example of these 
gains, the average freight train, by traveling faster and 
carrying greater tonnage, performed more transportation 
service in each hour of operation last year than ever 
before. 

Steel shortages during the year, accentuated by the pro- 
longed steel strike, retarded the railroads’ program to in- 
crease their freight car supply. While the railroads have 
continually requested steel allocations for at least 10,000 
new cars monthly, production of cars reached a low of 
3.762 in September. Some 65,000 new cars were placed in 
service in 1952, but because of the retirement of old cars at 
the rate of about 5,000 monthly, the net gain in cars was 
slight. 

In late November, the railroads reaffirmed their pledge 
made following the outbreak of war in Korea in 1950 to 
increase the freight car ownership of Class I railroads to 
1,850,000 cars. At the beginning of 1953, the net increase 
still needed to reach this goal was more than 90,000 cars. 
As it will be necessary to replace about 120,000 cars to be 
retired during this two-year period, the program will re- 
quire the construction of some 210,000 new cars. With an 
adequate supply of steel, a production rate of 10,000 cars 
monthly could be reached by fall 1953, and if maintained, 
the gain of 90,000 cars can be achieved by the end of 1954. 

Locomotive installations also fell off during 1952, due in 
large part to steel shortages. Despite this, an estimated 
3,100 locomotive units, virtually all diesel-electric, were put 
into service last year as compared with 3,490 in 1951. 

Business conditions are reflected in railroad traffic and 
indications are that traffic volume may continue at 1952 
levels during the first six months of 1953 with the possibil- 
ity of some decline during the second half. Changes in the 
international situation will, of course, affect railroad traffic 
volume. 

The railroads will continue in the coming year to em- 
phasize their need for vital materials required to carry on 
their intensive freight car and locomotive building program. 

Capital expenditures for improvements in all other parts 
of the railroad plant will be made in 1953 at the same high 
level as in 1952 as part of the raHroads’ efforts to enlarge 
their transportation capacity. 
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Always endeavoring to obtain greater production from its gangs, the Lackawanna is con- 
stantly experimenting with methods for increasing the efficiency of machines and labor. 


In Maintenance of Way... 


More Work for the Same Money 


P. Hiltz, Jr., outlines a program for reducing costs through .. . 
Increased production from machines 


Most advantageous use of allotments 


J. 

* 

@ Proper use of the best materials available 
* 

cad 


Programming of work on long-range basis 


I f maintenance-of-way department officers had been 
told in 1945 that in the next six years the cost of per- 
forming work in their department would more than 
double and that they would be expected to maintain 
their properties in the usual manner with about the same 
amount of money that they had used in the past, there 
would have been few, if any, who would have agreed 
that this could be done. Yet it was done.” So remarked 
J. P. Hiltz, Jr., engineer maintenance-of-way of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, in an address at a Decem- 
ber 9 meeting of the New England Railroad Club in 
Boston (Railway Age, December 15, page 13). 

After deploring pessimistic opinions concerning the 
future of the railroads, Mr. Hiltz said: “If railroad men 
display the same resourcefulness, ingenuity, and ‘know- 
how’ in the future that they have shown in the past, 
and if the railroad industry is given an even ‘break’ 
with competitors by various governmental agencies, the 
future of railroading is anything but gloomy.” 

Agreeing that “tremendous developments were made 
in maintenance-of-way machinery, which greatly reduced 
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costs” in the past six years, the speaker questioned 
whether the maintenance-of-way departments of most 
railroads had reached the goal with regard to: 


(1) Getting more production out of this machinery by 
improving it and using it in new and better ways, properly 
programming and scheduling it, and so maintaining it that 
“out-of-service” time is at a minimum; 

(2) Obtaining the best materials available, using them 
in the proper manner, and conserving them to the greatest 
extent after they have been put in use; 

(3) Using the money allotted for maintenance to the 
best advantage of the property; or 

(4) Selling management the idea that maintenance-of- 
way work must be done as long as a wheel rolls on the 
rails, that this work should be done at certain indicated 
times for the preservation of the property, and that it can 
only be done economically and properly if money is allotted 
to the department in such a manner that a competent 
supervision can work out long-range programs. 


A large portion of the savings realized in maintenance 
work since 1945 can be attributed to the increased use 
of machinery, Mr. Hiltz added, but “I cannot agree that 
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When making a track raise on the Lackawanna, no tie is left in place 
unless it will carry its share of the load for at least seven years. 








A standard practice on the Lackawanna, designed to promote the efficiency of its 
track forces, is to use the “detour”? system when doing heavy track-maintenance work. 


additional savings through the use of this machinery. 
or improvements thereof, cannot be made in the future. 
If all concerned are constantly conscious of and recep- 
tive to the need for improving this machinery and the 
methods of using it, increased savings through its use 
will result.” 

So that programs for the following year can be based 
on improved methods and increased production, he said. 
it is imperative that experiments be conducted while 
the present year’s work is in progress. Some of the best 
suggestions for improvement come from the trackmen, 
he pointed out, and “it is of prime importance that 
higher supervision encourage these suggestions, be re- 
ceptive to them, thoroughly analyze them, and put them 
into practice, if they have merit.” 

“At the rate at which track work is being accomplished 
today,” Mr. Hiltz continued, “a division engineer, super- 
visor, or a foreman, must know well in advance the 
exact date on which he will receive a certain machine 
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or be expected to accomplish a certain operation. With 
this knowledge, and with a predetermined force based 
on the program and schedule, he can accomplish the 
necessary preparatory work, arrange for the necessary 
materials to be on hand, and have the desired force 
available for the final operation. Unless the definite 
advice is given in an orderly fashion, inferior work or 
reduced production will result.” 

“We have acquired unprecedented amounts of ex- 
pensive machinery,” he continued, “without giving 
sufficient attention to acquiring the personnel and facili- 
ties to properly maintain it.” As a result there have 
been breakdowns of machines and gangs have stood idle 
while they were being repaired. Breakdowns must be 
reduced to a minimum to get full benefit from the 
machines. “To accomplish this,” the speaker added, “a 
well-organized maintenance-of-way subdepartment should 
be established. It should be headed by competent super- 
vision with sufficient authority to accomplish its aims 
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One way to get more production from machines is to 
maintain them so their “out-of-service” time is reduced 
to a minimum. The Lackawanna provides trucks with 
servicing facilities for use by its mechanical repairmen. 


and it should be furnished with the necessary facilities, 
equipment, and personnel.” 

Mr. Hiltz said further, “I am sure that if maintenance- 
of-way expenditures are analyzed, it will be found that 
each year the costs of materials represent a high per- 
centage of the total. It is evident then that substantial 
savings could be realized if we obtained better materials. 
if we used them more advantageously, and if we practiced 
conservation while they were in use. 

The speaker selected rail and ties for special comment 
because they account for major expenditures for ma- 
terials. New rail, he said, should not be placed where 
speed is slow, due to grades or other restrictions, and 
where a high degree of maintenance is not required. 
“Tt would be far better,” he said, “to put this rail in a 
high-speed location, even though the rail in this track is 
not worn out, and use the rail removed in the lower- 
speed territories. The proper programming of new and 
relayer rail is one of the most important of mainlenance- 
of-way functions.” 

If available conservation measures for lengthening 
the effective life of rail are properly employed, declared 
Mr. Hiltz, rail can be allowed to remain in the track 
longer than in the past. Foremost among conservation 
measures is the proper maintenance of track surface, 
line and gage. End-hardening and rail-end welding will 
eliminate batter. Continuous welded rail has proved 
practical and economical in some locations and should 
receive careful consideration not only from the stand- 
point of increasing the rail life but also from that of 
reducing maintenance. The speaker noted that “frozen- 
joint” construction is now being developed to give some 
of the advantages of welded rail. The elimination of 
engine-driver burns and surface grinding to remove 
corrugations, bolt-hole crown and rail-end batter, are 
also effective conservation measures, he said. 

“When economy is the watchword,” Mr. Hiltz said, 
“renewal of ties receives careful attention. Under these 
conditions, if a tie has ‘good neighbors’ we are inclined 
to leave it in the track. If we do, how long will these 
‘neighbors’ continue to be good? Each tie in track 
should be capable of taking its share of the load. If it 
cannot do this, its ‘neighbors’ must take over, with the 
result that the overload will shorten their lives.” 

The real field for exploration in tie conservation, Mr. 
Hiltz believes, “is in the selection of the tie, the curing 
of the wood, and the preservative process used. After 
consideration of all factors involved, including the 
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present-day cost of ties, which is increasing rapidly, I 
believe American railroads should unite in insisting: 
(1) That ties of the proper type be furnished them, even 
though at a further increased cost; (2) that immediate 
measures be taken to insure an adequate supply of the 
proper grades of ties in the future; and (3) that ex- 
tensive research be conducted to improve methods of 
curing and treating ties.” 

To achieve a perfect balance between labor and ma- 
terial, i.e., with the right amount of labor on hand for 
the materials available, and vice versa, with work pro- 
grammed in natural sequence, is approaching perfection, 
Mr. Hiltz said, “but we must work toward this ideal. 
There is no practice in railroading today which is quite 
as inconsistent as the unqualified restriction by manage- 
ment of an item of material or a class of labor. Labor 
must have material with which to work, and material 
involves labor for ils application and maintenance. The 
proper balance between them will result eventually in 
the lowest overall maintenance cost. 

“The programming of jobs so that they follow in 
natural sequence is equally important. Considerable 
wasted effort can be eliminated by doing the right job 
at the right time. The establishment of well-conceived 
programs and schedules will go far toward eliminating 
this wasted effort.” 


Must Have Long-Range Appropriations 


Mr. Hiltz declared that, “too often top management 
regards the maintenance-of-way budget as a well from 
which dippers full of funds can be drawn to meet other 
apparently more necessary expenditures. It is up to the 
maintenance men to convince them that it is far easier 
and cheaper to renew that one bad tie this year than 
have to renew it and its neighbors, which failed because 
it was not carrying its load, next year. Maintenance-of- 
way work must be done at the proper time if it is to be 
done at the lowest cost.” 

“In order to use money to the best advantage of the 
property, to balance labor and material, to set up a job 
sequence, to program and schedule operations, maintain 
machinery, or to establish a cycle of maintenance con- 
sistent with management’s requirements,” he said, main- 
tenance-of-way supervision must set up long-range pro- 
grams, i.e., for not less than one year and preferably 
longer. “Long-range programs cannot be established 
without long-range appropriations.” 

“It is certainly not consistent, economical, or con- 
lributory to good morale,” he continued, “for a track 
supervisor to have 20 extra gangs in June, one in July, 
and 20 again in August. Yet this condition, with all of 
its evils, can and does exist under the monthly appro- 
priation system. I don’t believe there is a maintenance 
man who wouldn’t rather accept a reduced budget pro- 
vided he knew that he could depend on it and spend it 
as good maintenance practices indicated.” 

Mr. Hiltz then commented on the need for competent 
supervision, which he said “is the backbone of a main- 
tenance-of-way department and will be more so in the 
future.” He deplored the practice, when times are “tight,” 
to cut down on supervision. These employees represent 
but from 4 to 7 per cent of the maintenance-of-way ex- 
penditures, he said, and they are worth that and perhaps 
more. “With regard to the competency of this super- 
vision, I wonder whether we have given sufficient atten- 
tion to the wages, working conditions, and prestige of 
our supervision so as to make the work sufficiently at- 
tractive to encourage additional competent men to join 


us.” 
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C.T.C Saves a Minute a Mile... 


... on the average, for each LEN freight 
train on single-track segment of main line 


$ idings have been modernized and centralized traffic con- 
trol has been installed on a 64-mile stretch of single-track 
main line of the Louisville & Nashville between Calera, 
Ala., and Montgomery, which is part of the road’s 922- 
mile through route between Cincinnati and New Orleans. 

Result: Through freight trains get over the line in 
one hour less time, on the average, according to the 
dispatcher, and passenger trains, if late, can make up 
time without interfering with other trains. 

Between Birmingham and Montgomery there is double 
track south from Birmingham 33.7 miles to Calera, 
whence the 64-mile C.T.C. extends to Montgomery. In 
this territory the schedules include 10 passenger trains 
and 8 through freight trains daily, and a local freight 
each way daily except Sunday. Extra trains are operated 
as required, so that the traffic ranges from a minimum 
of 18, on some Sundays, to a maximum of about 24 
trains daily. 

The ruling grade northward is about 2 miles of 0.98 
per cent ascending grade just north of Wadsworth. 
Elsewhere on the Calera-Montgomery section, the grade 
is rolling with short sections up to 0.8 per cent. On the 
first 37 miles south from Calera, curves are rather 
numerous, ranging up to 4 deg. The 25 miles south of 
Wadsworth includes long sections of tangent, with rela- 
tively few curves, ranging up to 3 deg. The track is well 
constructed with 132-lb. rail, good ties, and crushed 
rock ballast. Maximum permissible train speeds are 
70 m.p.h. for passenger trains, and 45 m.p.h. for freight 
trains. Southward between Calera and Montgomery, the 
tonnage rating is 4,500 tons for a two-unit F7 diesel, 
and 3,000 tons for a J4 steam locomotive. Northbound, 


the tonnage rating for a two-unit F7 diesel is 3,000 tons, 


and for a J4 steam locomotive 1,975 tons. 

Automatic block signaling, with three-position upper- 
quadrant semaphores, had been in service on the Calera- 
Montgomery single-track segment for 20 years, and 
spring switches had been in service at 30 siding switches. 
Therefore, train movements were being handled as ex- 
pediently as was practicable under the timetable and 
train order system. But when trains encountered unex- 
pected delays just prior to departure from stations or 
yards, for example, other trains lost time waiting on 
sidings, because the dispatcher had no means of chang- 
ing train orders quickly enough to deal with the changed 
conditions. 

Experience with earlier projects proved to the L&N 
that fewer sidings are necessary with C.T.C. An incentive 
to reduce the number of sidings is that a large percent- 
age of the cost of the C.T.C. is in the power switch 
machines and signals at sidings, and in their controls. 
With this in mind, and because many of the existing 
sidings were too short for the trains now operated, it 
was decided to make extensive siding changes as an 
important part of this project. 

Previous to the C.T.C. application this 64-mile line 
had a ‘single siding at each of 7 locations and two sid- 
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Train movements are now authorized by signals which 
are controlled by the dispatcher. 


ings at each of four locations, a total of 15 sidings used 
by passing trains. Six of the- sidings were lengthened 
and equipped at both ends with power switch machines. 
These sidings are at (1) Jemison, former west siding; 
(2) Clanton, former east siding; (3) Coopers, former 
east siding; (4) Mountain Creek; (5) Deatsville, former 
west siding; and (6) Elmore. Three sidings, one at 
Verbena, the west siding at Coopers and the east siding 
at Jemison, were removed. Sidings at Minooka, Thorsby, 
Lomax and Coosada, as well as one siding each at Clan- 
ton and Deatsville, were shortened and converted to 
business tracks to serve freighthouses, mills and indus- 
tries. Thus, of the 15 sidings that could previously be 
used for the passing of trains, only six are now so used 
in the new C.T.C. operation. 

Switches connecting the business tracks to the main 
line are equipped with new hand-throw switch-and-lock 
mechanisms, including an electric lock for “normal.” 


End of Double Track Moved 


Previously the north end of double track in the Mont- 
gomery area was at a crossover near Milepost 488. This 
end of double track was moved to a new spring switch 
layout at S. & N. yard, north of Milepost 487, at which 
point the C.T.C. territory begins, running northward 
from signals 37LA and 37LB at this spring switch. The 
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The siding switches are operated by electric switch 
machines. 


end of double track is now north of the switches by 
which southbound freight trains departing from the 
yard enter the Montgomery-Mobile subdivision, and 
these trains do not enter into the Calera-Montgomery 
C56. 

Northbound freight trains leaving the Montgomery 
yard enter the main line at a spring switch at Germo, 
near Milepost 486, this move being governed by C.T.C.- 
controlled dwarf signal 35LB at the clearance point on 
this turnout. While the dispatcher has the best informa- 
tion available concerning northbound freight trains as 
they are being made up, in many instances unexpected 
delays are encountered. In order to eliminate delays to 
other trains that might be caused by lining up too soon 
for a northbound freight to leave the yard, a special 
push-button was installec at the yard departure dwarf 
signal, 35LB. When a train is completely ready to pull 
out, the head brakeman pushes this pushbutton, which 
causes a special indication to appear on the dispatcher’s 
panel. With this advice he then, as soon as possible, 
lines up the route and clears the signal for the train to 
depart. This special feature saves train time quite fre- 
quently. Southward freight trains enter the yard at 
Montgomery at a new power switch, No. 38, just south 
of Milepost 485. 

The 13 power switch machines, as well as the signals 
at these switches, and three spring switches, are all con- 
trolled by a line coding system from a C.T.C. control 
machine in the dispatcher’s office at Birmingham, which 
is 33.7 miles north of the north end of the C.T.C. terri- 
tory. On the illuminated track diagram, above the levers 
on this machine, the line representing the five to eight 
miles of track from the south switch of one siding to 








Intermediate signals permit following train moves in a 
siding-to-siding block. 


the north switch of the next siding is equipped with 
two lamps, each of which is lighted when a train occu- 
pies its corresponding half of the respective siding-to- 
siding block. This use of two lamps—rather than only 
one—gives the dispatcher better information concerning 
the location and progress of trains, so that he can plan 
closer meets. 

This signaling project was planned and constructed 
by signal forces of the Louisville & Nashville, under the 
direction of W. H. Stilwell, signal engineer, the major 
items of signaling equipment being furnished by the 
General Railway Signal Company. 





To Birmingham—~ 


The new C.T.C. 
territory extends 
64 miles north 
from Montgom- 


ery. 
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Arrangement of tracks and signals in the vicinity of the yards at Montgomery 
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Erecting bay of the Glenwood 
shop as seen from the top plat- 
form of the three-level working 
area. Shop has new reinforced 
concrete floor. An _  intercom- 
munication  talk-back system 
with stations throughout shop 
speeds up operations. 


Engines are removed and _in- 
stalled at this 100-foot three- 
level working area. Hinged 
ramps, 8 feet long, are lowered 
to permit access to cab roofs. 
Area has outlets for supplying 
oxygen, acetylene, steam and 
water; a connection for remov- 
ing old lubricating oil; hose 
reels for use in supplying new 
oil; and _ fluorescent lighting 
under each platform. 














The engine repair bay is laid 
out for straight-line production. 
Dismantling position is in fore- 
ground, cleaning vats at left, 
air-conditioned and _ dustproof 
room for injectors, pumps and 
governors at left center, and 
foreman’s office and records at 
right center. Engine assembly 
position is beyond foreman’s 
office. Note fluorescent lighting. 





How the B&O Centralizes 
Freight Diesel Repairs 
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Two rows of repair benches for 
small parts are served by twin 
roller conveyor and jib crane 
with electric hoists. (When this 
picture was taken the elevator 
conveyor end had not been in- 
stalled.) 


Tools are neatly arranged on 
special wall racks in room ad- 
jacent to engine assembly posi- 
tion. Paint spray booth adjoins 
the tool room at left. 


RRR ac annRaRRReneCamtesene 


The engine assembly position. 
A complete set of parts for each 
engine is stored on benches and 
in racks and bins at left of as- 
sembly position. All types of 
gaskets are on _ three-section 
board at right—each section 
rotates and has gaskets on re- 
verse side. 


Like many other American railroads the Baltimore & 
Ohio has to maintain and repair an ever-growing fleet 
of diesel-electric locomotives. 

At the annual meeting November 17 President R. B. 
White reported that the B&O had 696 diesel units in 
service and 62 on order. 

Over two years ago the B&O management decided to 
convert the Glenwood (Pittsburgh, Pa.) steam _loco- 
motive back shop to the system heavy repair shop for 
diesel freight units. This shop also will handle heavy 
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repairs to switching units assigned to the Central region. 
This decision was based on the following facts: 

1. Glenwood is centrally located geographically and 
trafficwise with respect to the system and to the class 
of diesels to be repaired. Pittsburgh is 519 miles from 
New York, 472 miles from Chicago and 661 miles from 

Louis. 

2. It is a longitudinal shop readily adaptable to 
straight-line production operations. 

3. It is equipped with adequate overhead cranes of 
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Dropping power assembly into 
cylinder block, using one-ton, 
one-leg gantry crane. Note that 
platforms are on track and can 
be moved in or out to accom- 
modate engines of different 
widths. 




















Trucks are removed and applied 
on a 90-ton drop table. The 
shop is equipped with a 60-ton 
drop table for handling a single 
pair of wheels and _ traction 
motor. 








Armatures are ground on. this 
lathe. Motors are reconditioned 
and balanced on new machine 
but no rewinding is done at 
shop. 
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A one-ton, one-leg gantry crane for handling power as- 
semblies, working platforms and convenient small tools 
speed up engine repairs at both the dismantling and the 
assembly positions. 





Training of employees in diesel maintenance is conducted 
in class room on balcony. Room is equipped with charts, 


ample capacity and with the headroom needed to permit 
conversion to diesel maintenance at minimum expense. 

The Glenwood shop is now in full operation as a 
straight-line production diesel repair facility after two 
years of alteration work and the expenditure of approx- 
imately $1 million. The conversion was so well planned 
that it was completed without the shop force losing one 
day’s work. Excavation was started in August 1950 and 
the last steam locomotive to be repaired was despatched 
on August 31, 1951, when diesel repairs were initiated. 

Built in 1919 at a cost of $2,097,500, the Glenwood 
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By use of a crane and a turnover fixture a four-wheel 
truck is inverted for work on underside. Wheels and motors 
are removed; trucks are dismantled; frames go to clcan- 
ing vats, hangers and pins to blacksmith shop. 


iit 
re 


blackboard, projector and recorder; the latter permits 
lectures to be sent to master mechanics at other locations. 


shop is 232.5 ft. wide and 638 ft. long. With 148,000 
sq. ft. of main floor area available there is plenty of 
room for all diesel repair operations without crowding. 
The original shop’s overhead cranes included two of 100 
tons capacity, one 30-ton and one 15-ton. These have 
been retained to move heavy diesel locomotive com- 
ponents. Major alterations to the shop included con- 
struction of a 100-ft. three-level working area, installation 
of 60- and 90-ton drop tables, engine dismantling and 
assembly positions with pits, numerous cleaning and 
repair facilities, and a reinforced concrete floor. 
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Feucht to Succeed Williams 
As North Western's Head 


Though he has completed nearly 50 years 
of railroad service, Mr. Williams will re- 
main active as chairman of North Western 
and “Omaha” boards 


Dowland L. Williams, who has headed the 9,500-mile 
Chicago & North Western system since 1939, will retire 
on January 1 as president of both the C&NW railway 
and its affiliated Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 
Succeeding Mr. Williams in these capacities and also 
becoming a director of each company, is Paul E. Feucht, 
executive vice-president, who came to the system in that 
capacity only 16 months ago. 

Prior to joining the North Western, Mr. Feucht spent 
27 years with the Pennsylvania, a career which culminated 
in his election as vice-president of the Western region 
at Chicago in October 1946. In addition to his new 
duties with the North Western and the Omaha Mr. 
Feucht will also succeed Mr. Williams as president and 
director of a number of subsidiary companies—includ- 
ing the Peoria & Pekin Union with which he had been as- 
sociated previously as vice-president and director while 
with the Pennsylvania. 


Called to Meet a Crisis 


Mr. Williams came to the North Western in what might 
well be termed the road’s darkest hours. After many 
years of operation as an outstandingly healthy and profit- 
able property, it was driven into bankruptcy in 1935 by 
a combination of highway competition, depressed agri- 
cultural rates, the worst drouth in its territory’s history 
and a prolonged low level of business generally. At the 
time of his appointment, Mr. Williams had been serving 
as executive vice-president of the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois. having gained recognition through his ability 
to scale down expenses while at the same time making 
outstanding improvements in operating efficiency—as, 
for example, the establishment of a centralized division 
accounting bureau which effected a saving of more than 
$100.000 annually. Oddly enough, when Mr. Williams 
was invited to become chief executive officer of the 
North Western and president of the Omaha (which was 
not in the hands of the courts) in 1939, he had never 
so much as ridden in a North Western train! 

This situation was soon remedied by a program of 
frequent inspection trips which ultimately carried him 
over every foot of the then 10.028-mile system. One of 
his first prescriptions for the ailing road was, as he puts 
it, “a good old-fashioned housecleaning”—disposition 
of old and disused sidings, branch lines, locomotives, 
buildings and other equipment and facilities. In all he 
succeeded in getting rid of more than 1,000 miles of 
idle trackage and well over 2,000 buildings of sundry 
description. In three years he had converted 700,000 tons 
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Rowland L. Williams 


Paul E. Feucht 


of scrap metal into $7 million of badly needed cash. He 
also inaugurated a program of consolidating locomo- 
tive shops, car shops and service points to centralize 
operations and keep them within fewer buildings with 
consequently lower maintenance costs. In 1944 he in- 
stituted a systemwide program of improving shop and 
work equipment to replace obsolete and worn-out ma- 
chine tools with modern ones of greater capacity and 
efficiency. Improvement expenditures aggregated $3.8 
million in this category alone. 

Under the plan of reorganization of the company 
promulgated in 1944, total capitalization was reduced 
from $550 million to $450 million. Since that time, 
further progress has been made toward debt reduction. 
The total debt (equipment obligations, fixed interest 
bonds and notes and income bonds) exceeded $210 
million in 1944. As of December 1951 this figure had 
been pared down to $184 million and the total capital- 
ization reduced to slightly in excess of $357 million. 
Fixed charges have been cut from $3.9 million to $2.9 
million. 

The North Western which Mr. Feucht will take over 
on January | is far stronger than when Mr. Williams 
first saw it in 1939. But it is still faced with difficult 
long-term problems, most of which are “built in” as a 
result of growing where it did and as it did. 

While products of mines, for example, account for 
nearly 40 per cent of the C&NW’s freight tonnage. the 
vast majority of its lines were constructed solely to serve 
agriculture, and thus light-density and seasonal traffic 
is the rule on much of the total mileage. Manufactured 
and miscellaneous products likewise account for a large 
tonnage (close to 30 per cent) but, again, the bulk of 
this traffic is confined to a relatively few lines. 

With a preponderance of branch lines and secondary 
routes, and with no offsetting benefits of a long through 
haul, the average haul is shorter and the average traffic 
density is far lighter than for other roads in the same 
territory. Its transportation ratio therefore is unavoid- 
ably higher. Another consequence of ’its “territorial 
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In common with many other railroads, the North Western has a knotty 
problem in passenger service — particularly in suburban operations. 


blanket” nature is that the North Western’s economic 
well-being is very closely related to that of its 9-state 
territory. 

Still another problem for the road is the heavy com- 
muter traffic carried on the three main routes out of 
Chicago. In recent years, modest fare increases have 
been granted by the Illinois Commerce Commission, but 
the losses entailed by this service remain heavy and the 
commuters, who represent nearly three quarters of the 
road’s total passenger volume, still contribute only about 
one fourth of its passenger revenue. Despite the red ink 
nature of this service. the road, under Mr. Williams. 
has modernized many suburban coaches, replaced several 
suburban stations and placed three Budd diesel cars in 
service handling a tightly scheduled sequence of off-peak 
runs. The road has also placed a number of general 
purpose diesel-electric locomotives in its suburban motive 
power pool. 

Mr. Williams was born at Salem, Ill., and first en- 
tered railroad service at that point in 1903 when he ap- 
plied for a job as messenger boy at the station of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern (now part of the B&O). 
He worked as messenger for two successive summer vaca- 
tions and when he went to work for the railroad on a 
full-time basis he became a freight and yard clerk at 
that point. 

On this job he learned telegraphy, and in February 
1907 he left the BROSW to join the C&EI as a telegraph 
operator. In July of that same year he was promoted to 
transportation timekeeper in the division superintendent’s 
office. Subsequently, he filled the positions of chief ac- 
countant in charge of disbursement accounting for the 
division: assistant chief clerk, and later. chief clerk, to 
the division superintendent; and chief clerk to the divi- 
sion engineer. 

In June 1918. he was promoted to chief statistician 
in the president’s office in Chicago and he was subse- 
quently given the title of special representative of the 
president. In this capacity he was assigned to make the 
special operating studies already mentioned. In 1932, 
Mr. Williams was further promoted to assistant to the 
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president. In June 1935 he was named senior executive 
assistant and on February 7, 1936, he was elected execu- 
tive vice-president—the position he held at the time of 
his appointment as chief executive officer of the CANW 
and president of the CStPM&O. 


A Purdue Graduate 


Mr. Feucht, prior to joining the North Western, had 
spent his entire career on the Pennsylvania. He entered 
its service in March 1923 as an assistant on the engineer 
corps at Louisville, Ky., following his graduation from 
Purdue University with a degree in civil engineering. 
He served in that capacity there and later at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., until January 1927, when he was appointed 
assistant supervisor of track at South Philadelphia. 

A year later he was advanced to supervisor of the 
Schuylkill division and within the year was transferred 
to Tyrone in that same capacity. Next he was promoted 
to division engineer at Erie, and in October 1934 he was 
transferred to Fort Wayne, Ind. The following spring 
he was advanced to superintendent of the Wilkes Barre 
division and in May 1936 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of passenger transportation of the Eastern region 
at Philadelphia. 

Three years later—in May 1939—he was promoted to 
general superintendent at Indianapolis where he had 
jurisdiction over four operating divisions. In another 
three years he was transferred to Cleveland, in this same 
capacity. following which he further advanced to gen- 
eral manager of the Western region at Chicago. In Feb- 
ruary 1946, he was transferred to Pittsburgh as general 
manager of the Central region. He returned again to 
Chicago in October 1946. as vice-president in charge of 
the Western region. In this capacity he also served as 
president of several subsidiary companies and as vice- 
president, or director, or both, of more than a dozen 
affliated terminal. trucking and warehouse companies. 
He came to the North Western as executive vice-pres- 
ident in August 1951, and continues in that capacity 
until he takes office as president on January 1, 1953. 
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One of the production locomotives in service on the Union Pacific. 


What the Union Pacific Gas Turbines 


Have Been Doing 


Railroad considers their performance so satisfactory as to warrant 


placing an order for fifteen more locomotives for 1954 delivery 


dix gas-turbine-electric locomotives are now in regular 
service on the Union Pacific. They have been well re- 
ceived by the operating and maintenance personnel, 
according to A. H. Morey, project engineer, Locomotive 
and Car Equipment Department of General Electric 
Company, builders of the locomotives, and F. Fahland, 
general mechanical engineer of the UP. In a paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American Society 
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of Mechanical Engineers in New York, during the week 
of November 30, they outlined experience with this 
power on the road. The locomotives, they said, have 
been well received by operating and maintenance per- 
sonnel, though there has been the “usual amount of 
criticism” from both road and shop crews about details. 
Road foremen, dispatchers and superinjendents, have 
“acquired a great deal of confidence in these locomo- 
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Principal Characteristics of the 
Union Pacific Gas-Turbine-Electrics 


MPMIGMIT se dinicicis acs ste Siosise bis was eocccccccccccee 550,000 Ib. 
Weight per GH Seccsvccowss eoccceeccesees 68,750 Ib. 
Matee TD. Thor: WICH) -oocs scsices ce coeswecs 4,500 
Rated continuous tractive force ...... waeeee 105,000 Ib. at 12.9 m.p.h. 
PROKUNOM: SOOO 6 osc s0cics 55s deewes eceeccs GO MGM. 
Balancing speed during hostling ........000. 25 m.p.h, 
(Level-Tangent track) 
PAIK: AVON CORVENED. 65's 5166 0s .0060sdeaeesee 21 deg. 
CTE PT CIE ois a oi cislo.a oss iors na Sis'sioesiele 7,200 gal. 
Capacity (diesel Fuel) ci ciciccsccctécceecs 1,000 gal. 
RONEN RUIN foir553 o-3.0' Gis! sseerevsroeeae'eierew 845 gal. 
IY, NO OU) on 'osois ss caiesesecaeeee 300 gal. 
RI HOMINID onto ais Gnsiod-c 585s bee diaeies 37 cu. ft 
Rated full speed of gas-turbine ........... 6,900 r.p.m. 
Rated idling speed of gas-turbine .......... 5,175 r.p.m. 
Train air compressor displacement at full plant 
MIBOREN ie fora c aterd pas ieto te aya Vete 1G S's -aib keane aes 246 cu. ft. per min. 


Train air compressor displacement at idling .. 246 cu. ft. per min. 
Auxiliary diesel engine rating .............. 


220 hp. 
Auxiliary steam generator rating ........... 1,500 Ib. per hr. 





tives,” and there has been no hesitation in assigning 
them to the faster and more important trains. Their 
overall availability, operating costs and reliability, ac- 
cording to the report, have built up a general feeling 
of confidence and satisfaction on the part of all of the 
supervisory and management personnel. 

There has been, naturally, a great deal of interest 
displayed by other railroads. Unfortunately, said the 
authors, a great many of the questions that have been 
asked have to do with values still unknown to them, and 
consequently they have not been able to give very satis- 
factory answers. 

Further development of this type of motive power is 
one of the most interesting phases of the present opera- 
tion, they explained, and one about which it is very 
unsafe to offer predictions. From a technical stand- 
point, there are many refinements which can be con- 
sidered, such as waste heat boilers, recuperators, widen- 
ing of fuel specifications and improvements in fuel rates. 
Many of these are interesting and, on paper at least, 
offer possibilities. Doing them, however, presents many 
problems. Undoubtedly, some of them will be done. In 
the meantime, the railroad and the builders are ac- 
cumulating experience as to what the future locomotive 
will be like, and just what place these gas-turbine- 
electric locomotives will find for themselves on American 
railroads. 

On the basis of its experience with the first General 
Electric gas-turbine-electric locomotive, built in 1948 
and tested on several roads in 1949, the Union Pacific 
in 1951 ordered 10 units which essentially were dupli- 
cates of the pilot design, of which order the six now in 
service are a part. Without waiting for completion of 
this. order, the Union Pacific this month further demon- 
strated its confidence in the performance of the gas- 
turbine-electric by ordering 15 additional units. The 
remaining four of the original order for 10 are scheduled 
for delivery in 1953 and the new order for 15 are for 
1954. delivery. 

The General Electric Company completed tests in Erie 
on its first gas-turbine-electric early in 1949, After short 
trials on the Nickel Plate and Pennsylvania it was con- 
signed to the Union Pacific for extended hot weather 
and high altitude testing. This testing covered a fair 
percentage of the main line of the Union Pacific between 
Omaha and Los Angeles. Data were taken up to 120 
deg. F. ambient temperature and 8,000-ft. elevation. A 
total of 105,732 miles were operated with 5,325 hours 
of fired time on the power plant. 

Subsequently the locomotive was demonstrated on the 
Southern Pacific for a brief period, then returned to 
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Erie. This first locomotive had an eight-axle, B-B-B-B 
wheel arrangement with a fully loaded weight of 66,500 
lb. per axle. It was rated 4,500 hp. input to the generators 
for traction, but with low ambients and altitudes, the 
power plant would produce and the electric drive would 
accept 5,400 hp. 


Locomotive Performance 


As an experimental design, the performance on the 
Union Pacific was considered very promising. The 
A.S.M.E. paper points out that in 21 months operation 
on the UP the locomotive hauled a total of 348,608,000 
gross ton-miles of freight, using 1,448,787 gal. of fuel. 
Train handling performance was very good and it was 
possible to utilize all the horsepower available under 
practically all conditions. 

Performance on grades was pleasing with the loco- 
motive handling 4,400 tons over 0.82 per cent grades at 
very satisfactory speeds. No trouble was experienced in 
tunnel operation. Riding qualities were especially good, 
the report states. The combination of 2-axle trucks 
coupled with a span bolster and the relatively long 
centerplate distance on the main cab minimized vibra- 
tion and oscillation. 

Crew acceptance was, in general, quite satisfactory. 
The characteristics of this locomotive were somewhat 
strange to the operating crews, although its manipula- 
tion followed diesel practice very closely. It took a little 
time for the crews to get accustomed to the different 
characteristics and learn to use them advantageously, 
but this was quickly mastered. Very early in the test 
period there was considerable criticism from the crews 
about noise. After some changes were made in the de- 
flection of the exhaust, this criticism rapidly disap- 
peared. 

Servicing of the locomotive was somewhat awkward 
because of the location of fuel filling openings and the 
excessive number of sand boxes. 

The locomotive was shopped several times for design 
changes or repair of failed equipment. Its overall avail- 
ability, discounting design changes, was approximately 
70 per cent. Analysis of the availability data indicated 
that 90 per cent might be a reasonable goal. 


Ten Locomotives Ordered 


In placing the order for 10 gas-turbine-electrics in 
1951, the railroad requested a number of changes in 
addition to those proposed by the builder. The primary 
request was for an increase in capacity from 6,600 to 
8,000 gal. of heavy fuel. The builder was able to pro- 
vide 7,200 gal. and still meet the load limit of 71,800 
lb. per axle set by the railroad. This capacity enables 
the locomotive to run 300 to 400 miles without inter- 
mediate refueling. 

Other specifications by the railroad were 40-in. single- 
wear Class A wheels; improved equipment arrangement; 
improved piping; air brake modifications to meet Union 
Pacific practice; improved engine room drainage; and, 
in some cases, parts and materials better suited to rail- 
road operation. 

Although the 10 locomotives ordered were intended 
to be essentially duplicates of the first locomotive, they 
are actually different in many respects. For instance, it 
was decided that the production locomotive should have 
only one operating cab instead of two cabs as on the 
pilot locomotive. The cab is shortened from 80 to 78 ft. 
although the running gear remains essentially the same: 
—83 ft. 6144 in. between coupler pulling faces. 
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General layout of apparatus in the single-end production locomotive cab. 


The new locomotive still has eight axles, all motored. 
The draft gear is located in the ends of the span bolsters, 
each of which rests on a pair of 2-axle trucks. The weight 
is increased to 275 tons. With 40-in. wheels instead of 
42-in., the continuous tractive force is increased to 
165,000 lb. at 12.9 m.p.h. Starting diesel fuel capacity 
is increased from 600 to 1,000 gal. and boiler water 
storage for heating fuel is increased from 575 to 700 

al. 

The closed system for return of heating condensate 
is retained. Maximum speed is 65 m.p.h. with 74/18 
gear ratio. 

The 7,200 gal. of heavy fuel are carried in the main 
frame, between the center-plate bolsters, with additional 
tanks above and below. Diesel fuel is carried in the 
main frame ahead of the number one bolster and water 
in a separate tank between the main sills, to the rear of 
the number two bolster, under the boiler room. The 
lubricating oil tank, batteries, main fuel and lubricant 
pumps are suspended below the main fuel tanks. 


Equipment and Arrangement 


The operating cab follows the conventional diesel- 
electric locomotive pattern except for the power plant 
starting switch and notching guide on the engineer’s 
instrument panel. Power plant warning signals are 
grouped ahead of the fireman. Another exception is the 
20-notch throttle, which provides close control of power 
delivered to the traction motors. 

The cab nose carries conventional air brake and other 
equipment, pilus the starting diesel fuel transfer pump. 

The rear compartment—or boiler room—which re- 
places the second operating cab of the pilot design, 
houses the locomotive fuel heating boiler, emergency 
tool locker and miscellaneous equipment. Between the 
boiler room and the operating compartment is the en- 
gine room with control cabinets at each end. This 
houses the main power plant and generating equipment, 
the diesel engine and auxiliary generating equipment, 
dynamic brake equipment, air compressors and oil 
coolers. 

The gas-turbine power plant is at the forward end of 
the engine room. It has a 15-stage, axial-flow compressor 
with inlet air silencer, discharging into six combustion 
chambers. The combustion gas passes through a two- 
stage turbine and discharges from an opening in the 
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roof. The power plant is started on diesel fuel and runs 
on residual fuel oil. 

Several changes were made to improve the servicing 
conditions in view of experience with the first locomo- 
tive. The main fuel filling opening was moved from 
ahead of the operating cab to the mid-part of the loco- 
motive. A dog-leg fuel tank is used to provide better 
filling flow characteristics through the length of the long 
tank in the platform of the locomotive. As a result, 
fueling time, under the spouts, was reduced materially. 
The sanding requirements were reviewed, with the re- 
sult that 8 of the 16 filling openings originally used 
were eliminated. 

The traction control arrangement was left essentially 
unchanged. The power plant starting was altered to the 
extent that, as far as the operating crews are concerned, 
it is now concentrated in a single four-position switch 
on the dash ‘in front of the engineman. After the initial 
starting of the diesel engine in the terminal, the diesel 
engine, the main power plant and the hostling control 
for the locomotive are all actuated by this one switch. 
This switch is mechanically interlocked, and provided 
with indicating lights, so that it is almost physically 
impossible for an engineman to mishandle the starting 
of the power plant, or control of the locomotive. The 
power plant regulator was simplified by the elimination 
of some of the speed steps, and a simpler two-position 
diesel engine throttle operator is used. Series and parallel 
operation of the motors in hostling was also: provided 
to allow a higher balancing speed with a light locomo- 
tive while hostling. 

A great deal of attention was paid to the maintenance 
problems, particularly the removal -and reinstallation of 
assemblies and subassemblies. The resulting locomotive, 
although not perfect in this respect, is a distinct im- 
provement over the first model. There are one or two 
subassemblies which require series removal of other 
parts. 

However, the main power plant, the main gear- 
generator assembly and the other major assemblies can 
be removed and replaced without removal of other equip- 
ment or units. The gas-turbine unit or gear-generator 
unit can be removed from a locomotive and replaced 
by another unit and the equipment run without realine- 
ment. The heating boiler and the train air compressors 
were relocated to provide better accessibility and easier 
removal. , 
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Some of the more desirable characteristics of these 
locomotives are: 

@ Short length compared with other types makes them 
easy to handle in yards and shops. 

@ Excellent riding qualities and absence of irritating 
vibration make them attractive to operating crews. 

@ High horsepower permits high-speed train operation, 
except under very adverse temperature and _ altitude 


conditions. 
@ Elimination of reciprocating parts should provide de- 
pendable power at low maintenance. 


Operation of New Locomotives 


Six of these locomotives were delivered between 
February and August, 1952. Concerning their perform- 
ance, the report states that, in general, train handling 
abilities have proved better than those of the pilot loco- 
motive. There has been little difficulty in train starting. 
The first locomotive delivered was slippery on the front 
truck. This was overcome by ballasting and by the addi- 
tion of a manually operated power reduction switch in 
the circuit supplying the front pair of traction motors. 
The locomotives are said to be still somewhat sensitive to 
poor rail conditions. 

The centralized semi-automatic starting control on 
the main power plant and the diesel engine has been 
well received by the engine crews. This feature has made 
it practical to shut down the main power plant under 
standby conditions, largely overcoming the handicap of 
high fuel consumption at idle speed. Hostling move- 
ments in the yard are practically all made with the 
auxiliary diesel engine. Some long descending grades 
are often handled with the main plant shut down and 
with the auxiliary diesel engine furnishing power for 
the air compressors. The net result has been a some- 
what lower fuel consumption than that recorded on the 
pilot locomotive. The saving on long descending grades, 
however, is a dubious economy since the dynamic brak- 
ing cannot function unless the main plant is running. 
So the fuel saving is somewhat offset by brake shoe 
wear. Consideration is being given to supplying motor 
field excitation for dynamic braking from the diesel 
generator. 

Practically all of the operation to date has been on 
a 175-mile mountain division between Green River, 
Wyo., and Ogden, Utah. The elevation varies from ap- 
proximately 4,300 to 7,200 ft. The first 65 miles east- 
bound from Ogden is a helper grade of approximately 
1.14 per cent. Ruling grades over the balance of the run 
do not exceed 0.82 per cent. The locomotives handle 
trains weighing up to 5,000 tons. Rated tonnage over 
this run is 4,890 tons. 

Total fuel consumption is currently averaging 4.28 
gal. per 1,000 gross ton-miles. 

The locomotives are averaging approximately 9,000 
miles per month which is quite high for so short a run. 
This must be discounted to some extent because of the 
special attention and supervision they are receiving 
during their initial service. 


Locomotive Servicing 


Servicing, the report states, usually begins at the time 
the train arrives at the yard. A trained man, either a 
manufacturer’s representative or railroad employee, 
boards the locomotive and makes a preliminary inspec- 
tion while the train is moving through the yard. The 
locomotive is then cut off from the train and hostled to 
the servicing pit where it is given a rapid but thorough 
inspection and cleaning. At the same time that diesel fuel 
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is supplied, the steam generator is blown down and 
supplies are put on board. The locomotive then backs 
to the next station where it takes sand and heavy fuel. 
Then another move is made in the same direction for 
boiler water. After a move to the turntable, the locomo- 
tive is ready for the next trip. This servicing operation 
normally requires about 45 minutes from pit to ready 
track although it has been accomplished, under pressure, 
in 20 minutes. 

The servicing operation just described occurs fre- 
quently enough to be considered normal, though addi- 
tional work is often required. One or two of the joints 
in the fuel oil, lubricating oil, water or steam pipe 
system may be found to be leaking. These are tightened 
during the servicing operation. Occasionally, a failure 
requires one of the many pieces of small equipment to 
be replaced or repaired. 


The Difficulties Encountered 


The locomotives have not been in service long enough 
to have needed heavy maintenance. The required monthly, 
quarterly and semi-annual inspections have so far been 
adequate to care for them. This, of course, excepts the 
troubles encountered in a new design of power plant 
and locomotive. These troubles have fallen into several 
general classifications: 

First are the nuisance troubles inherent in any new 
design. While serious from the standpoint of designing 
motive power, these are usually small items, more or 
less readily fixed. 

Then there are troubles resulting from manufacturing 
defects and inadequate parts or material. The report 
indicates that there have been relatively few road failures, 
only three of which can be considered serious. Two of 
these were caused by failed traction-motor pinions. The 
gears and pinions are a standard diesel-electric type. 
While horsepower transmitted is somewhat in excess of 
general previous experience, these failures have been 
ascribed to defective material. The other serious failure 
occurred to the first turbine after approximately 1,100 
hours and can be considered a design defect in the 
stationary parts. This has been corrected by progressive 
removal and modification of each turbine in service, 
using one spare turbine to keep the locomotives in 
operation. There has been somewhat excessive wheel 
tread and flange wear. This could be caused by excessive 
loading, unsuitable wheel material, or somewhat higher 
power delivery per axle than is customary on diesel- 
electrics. 

There are also problems of fuel system equipment 
such as metering pump, fuel nozzles and combustion 
changers which have had difficulty handling the low- 
cost residual fuel oil that must be used if the gas turbine 
is to be economically a serious competitor of the diesel 
engine. 

These problems are not considered insurmountable, 
and while the cost of scheduled heavy maintenance has 
yet to be determined and evaluated, the handling of the 
troubles encountered so far has indicated that the loco- 
motive is well arranged to minimize expense of heavy 
maintenance. 

Development work is constantly under way to correct 
faults and to improve the locomotives. Major improve- 
ments have been made in the gas turbine power plants 
themselves, especially in the combustion chambers and 
turbine first stage nozzle. Many small problems have 
been solved; and while each one seems small, the aggre- 
gate has resulted in much improvement to the loco- 
motives. 
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(Continued from page 16) 

said, shippers lose as many as 100 50- 
lb. bags a car because condensation of 
moisture, caused by loading potatoes 
in hot, closely packed cars, leads to 


breakage of paper bags. Current re- 
search, he added, is directed toward 
a loading method which will have air 
channels to allow drying of condensed 
moisture. The A.A.R., he said, also 
has been experimenting with ventilated 
bags. 


October Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and_ Statistics’ 
preliminary summary of “steam rail- 
way” accidents for October and for 
the first 10 months of 1952. The com- 
pilation, subject to revision, follows: 


10 months 
Month of ended with 
October October 
Item 1952 1951 1952 1951 
Number of train ac- 
oS ee 923 939 8,293 9,062 


Number of accidents 
resulting in casual- 
| ERE RRS ree eae 73 58 460 451 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain ac- 


cidents: 
Trespassers: 
. SS eee 97 78 882 961 
Oe eee 64 90 813 872 


Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 


dents* 
KSlled ..02 «<» 7 oe 100 
Injured ... 18 1 192 1,157 


(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 


Killed .... 3 2 12 15 
Injured ... 152 121 1,460 1,491 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
SRA re re 1 8 6 
Injured ....... 74 59 601 589 
Employees on duty: 
i eae 4l 32 300 302 
ee eee 1,942 1,958 16,940 19,162 
All other nontres- 
passers:** 
| SRR 152 165 1,233 1,336 
ee 540 543 4,411 4,794 
Total — All classes 
of persons: 
Saas 293 278 2,435 2,720 
ee 2,790 2,772 24,417 28,065 


*Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- 
cidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of $300 or more to railway property 
in 1951. Beginning January 1, 1952, this mini- 
mum was raised to $325. Only a minor part 
of the total accidents result in casualties to 
persons, as noted above. 

**Casualties to ‘‘Other nontrespassers’’ happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossings casualties for all classes 


of persons, including both trespassers and 





nentrespassers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
Rae Sacuenns 138 154 1,099 1,204 
2,906 3,254 


Injured ....e0. 387 377 


“Quick Assets” Rose 
6.1 Per Cent in Year 


“Quick assets” of the Class I rail- 
roads increased 6.1 per cent, from 
$1,699 million to $1,802 million, during 
the 12 months ended September 30. 

This was shown by figures published 
in the latest “Monthly Comment” of the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 
Statistics, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. “Quick assets” are comprised 
of cash and- temporary cash _ invest- 
ments. 

September 30, 1952’s $1,802 million 
was sufficient to cover 79.8 per cent of 
the total current liabilities reported by 
the Class I roads as of the same date. 
The coverage ratio was 77.5 per cent on 
September 30, 1951; but the territorial 
ratios were then better in all sections 
except the Western district, where it 
was 83.6 as compared with 92.3 on last 
September 30. 

The “Comment” article also showed 
that the Class I roads’ net corporate 
working capital (total current assets 
less total current liabilities) increased 
from $1,385 million on September 30, 
1951, to $1,445 million on the same 
date this year, a rise of 4.3 per cent. 
Excluding materials and supplies, the 
increase was 21 per cent—from $472.6 
million to $572.1 million. The mate- 
rials and supplies account was down 
from $911.9 million to $872.6 million. 


Another Conveyor Belt 
Line Proposed in Ohio 


A 4'%-mile rubber conveyor belt 
connecting Cleveland waterfront dock- 
age with the heavily industrialized 
Cuyahoga River valley, has been pro- 
posed by the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
rubber manufacturer, as a means of 
overcoming the constricting effect of 
the river’s limited navigation and 
waterfront facilities. 

At a meeting of the Cleveland Port 
& Harbor Commission, a spokesman 
for the rubber manufacturer estimated 
that the belt road could be completed 
within a year at a cost of about $6 
million. He added, however, that 


neither the cost ef constructing docks 
and loading facilities, nor the cost of 
a right of way, was included in this 
figure. According to the proposal, 
a pipeline for petroleum products 
would share the belt road structure. 
The belt would be used to handle 
iron ore and limestone to steel mills 
and other industrial processors in the 
industrial district without requiring 
ships to navigate the Cuyahoga river. 

The city’s planning commission 
termed the idea “well worth explor- 
ing,” but, as in the case of the widely 
publicized Riverlake Belt Conveyor 
line (proposed to connect a Lake Erie 
port with the Ohio river but so far 
lacking the right of eminent domain), 
the commission admitted there would 
be many legal and financial problems 
to be solved’ first. 


Escalator Clauses Call 
For Cent-Per-Hour Cut 


Railroad employees working under 
agreements with so-called escalator 
clauseg will take a wage cut of one 
cent per hour which will be effective 
during next year’s first quarter. 

The escalator clauses call for quar- 
terly adjustments of one cent per hour 
for each point of change in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index (old series) cal- 
culated by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The November 15 index of 191.6 
requires the January 1 cut. 

It was seven-tenths of a point below 
the August 15 index (192.3) which 
governed during the current quarter. 

The escalator clause base is 178, so 
the January 1 adjustment will still 
leave the escalator-clause raises at a 
net of 13 cents per hour. 

The B.L.S. will supplant its present 
indexes with a Revised Consumers 
Price Index, effective with the index 
for January 1953. Publication of the 
old series will be discontinued, so 
escalator clauses will have to be tied 
to the new series, which will be on a 
1947-1949 base as 100 instead of 1935- 
1939. 

B.L.S. said in a recent statement 
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that, “in order to facilitate the transi- 
tion,” it will publish this month’s 
indexes on both the 1935-39 base and 
the new 1947-49 base. Also, the “U.S. 
all-items” index of the new series will 
be published on both bases throughout 
1953. 


Amortization Certificates 


Certificates of necessity for acceler- 
ated tax amortization of facilities were 
granted to 20 railroads during the 
period from November 13 through De- 
cember 3, the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

Roads receiving the fast write-off 
certificates are listed below, together 
with the amounts approved by D.P.A. 
and the percentages of those amounts 
which can be written off in five years. 


Atlanta & West Point, $155,000, 55 per cent. 

Atlantic Coast Line, $150,417, 70 per cent. 

Baltimore & Ohio, $6,446,178, 55 per cent. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, $1,499,050, 40 per cent. 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois, $525,000, 70 per 
cent; and $144,000, 40 per cent. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western, $130,601, 50 
per cent. 

Great Northern, $7,781,550, 55 per cent. 

Illinois Central, $130,064, 40 per cent. 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming, $347,300, 40 per 


cent. 
Lehigh Valley, $760,000, 70 per cent. 
Louisville & Nashville, $150,418, 70 per cent. 
Norfolk & Western, $1,100,000, 50 per cent. 
Oregon Electric, $48,401, 40 per cent. 
Patapsco & Back Rivers, $930,000, 50 per 
cent. 
St. Louis Southwestern, $28,000, 70 per cent. 
Seaboard Air Line, $807,850, 50 per cent; and 
$182,178, 40 per cent. 
Southern, $38,422, 50 per cent; and $433,958, 
40 per cent. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, $179,033, 50 per 
cent; and $132,277, 40 per cent. 
Union Pacific, $483,778, 40 per cent. 
Western of Alabama, $155,000, 55 per cent. 


PRR Has 316 Diesel Road 
Locomotives in Service 


Recent delivery of the last four diesel 
road locomotives in the Pennsylvania’s 
$311,791,000 dieselization program in- 
creased the number of road diesels in 
PRR service to 316. This delivery, the 
road said, permits it to operate 96.4 
per cent of its passenger service and 
81.8 per cent of its freight service with 
diesel and electric motive power. 

The PRR operates 2,553,770 horse- 
power in diesels, along with 1,274,987 
horsepower, on a comparable basis, in 
269 electric locomotives, making a total 
of 3.828.757 horsepower in both types 
of motive power. 

Fourteen diesel switchers also were 
delivered recently, bringing the num- 
ber in service to 987, with 45 more 
scheduled for delivery this month and 
next March. When all 45 units are re- 
ceived the current dieselization pro- 
gram will be completed, with 1,348 
locomotives in operation, and 91.1 per 
cent of road- and yard-switching ser- 
vice will be by diesel or electric power. 


Equal Regulation Would 
Cut Costs—Mackie 


Freedom from oppressive govern- 
ment regulation would put railroads 
on an equal competitive plane with 
their transportation rivals and slash 
national transportation costs by hun- 
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dreds of millions of dollars, David I. 
Mackie, vice-president and_ general 
counsel of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western, said in Bethlehem, Pa., on 
December 11. Addressing a meeting of 
the Lehigh Valley Torch Club, Mr. 
Mackie emphasized that railroads are 
not looking for any special favors 
or advantages or an end to regulations. 
but only for equality of regulation. 

At the moment, Mr. Mackie con- 
tinued, the danger of railroad bank- 
ruptcy and consequent nationalization 
is a grave one. Outmoded regulation. 
he warned, has reduced railroad earn- 
ings and capital and prejudiced in- 
vestors. “Railroads.” he said, “are liv- 
ing almost literally from hand to 
mouth.” The coming year is a critical 
one and everything depends upon the 
action Congress takes on measures 
“designed to give railroads the equal- 
ity they must have if they are to stay 
on the main line of solvency.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The Military Railway Service 
Veterans have elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: Director- 
general, Karl F. Emmanuel, Peoria & 
Eastern, at Indianapolis; deputy di- 
rector-general, Martin J. Casey, Phila- 
delphia; and secretary-treasurer, James 
E. McNamara, Journal Box Servicing 
Corporation, Chicago. 





B. J. Guarino, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the Bush Terminal Rail- 
road Company, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Brook- 
lyn. Other officers elected for the club 
year 1952-53 are: Vice-president, 
Joseph Hiller; treasurer, Wayne J. 
Kangas; secretary, Charles M. Dorf- 
man, and assistant secretary, Melvin I. 
Bohrer. 


The Oakland (Cal.) Traffic Club 
has elected John E. Myers, division 
traffic manager of the Durkee Foods 
division of the Glidden Company, as 
president for the club’s 1953 fiscal 
year. Other officers elected to serve 
with Mr. Myers are: Vice-president— 
Clifford Reeves, district freight agent, 
Southern Pacific; secretary—Richard 
D. Stokes, assistant traffic manager, 
Howard Terminal Company; treasurer 
—Dwight N. Yeaman, office manager, 
Haslett Warehouse Company. 


The 29th annual meeting of the 
Southern Association of Car Serv- 
ice Officers will be held at the Henry 
Watterson Hotel, Louisville, Ky., on 
January 21 and 22. 


E. Howe, vice-president, sales, of the 
Roadway Transit Company, has been 
elected president of the Traffic Club 
of Detroit for 1953. Vice-presidents 
are H. J. Commes, traffic manager, 
Kelvinator division, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, and Ray T. Mason, divi- 


sion freight agent, New York Central. 
Leonard E. Burdick, general agent, 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


T. D. Ash, assistant superintendent 
of terminals of the Grand Trunk West- 
ern, has been elected president of the 
Chicago Superintendents Associa- 
tion. D. E. Ferner, superintendent of 
transportation, Chicago South Shore 
& South Bend, and C. K. Strader, su- 
perintendent, Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal, were elected vice-presi- 
dents and W. W. Webber, assistant 
superintendent of transportation of the 
CSS&SB, secretary-treasurer. 


The annual member meeting of 
the Transportation Association of 
America will be held on January 15 
in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
at 10:30 a.m. A luncheon, in honor 
of William White, president of the New 
York Central, who is a member of the 
association’s board of directors and 
executive committee, will be held at 
12:30 p.m. On January 16, at 10 a.m., 
the board of directors will meet in the 
Blackstone Hotel. 


The Chicago Passenger Club has 
elected J. H. Otten, traveling passen- 
ger agent of the Northern Pacific, as 
president. First vice-president is L. D. 
Cary, passenger traffic agent, Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis; second vice- 
president, E. E. McDaniels, Missouri 
Pacific, and secretary-treasurer, G. H. 
Young, Baltimore & Ohio. 


The annual dinner of the Traffic 
Club of Pittsburgh will be held on 
January 29 in the Hotel William Penn. 


The Santa Clara County (Cal.) 
Transportation Club recently in- 
stalled the following officers for 1953: 


President, David L. Ditto, Lippolis 
Drayage Company; vice-president, 


Bruce Craver, manager, San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce, and secretary- 
treasurer, R. M. Ritchey, retired gen- 
eral agent, Union Pacific. Ernest Zer- 
wick, agent, Pacific Fruit Express, was 
elected a director. 


The Transportation Association 
of America has announced that, ef- 
fective January 1, all its activities in 
the eastern area of the country will be 
under jurisdiction of Leif Gilstad, as 
first vice-president. Mr. Gilstad will 
have headquarters at Suite 842, Wyatt 
building, Washington 5, D.C. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


A wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. has 
contracted to buy all the manufactur- 
ing business, plants and inventories 
of John A. Roebling’s Sons Com- 
pany, which will be operated as a 
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Herbert J. Smith, who will be in 
charge of the new Gustin-Bacon 
Manufacturing Company offices re- 
cently opened in the Railway Ex- 
change building, St. Louis. Mr. Smith 
formerly was in charge of the com- 
pany’s railroad operations in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The new office will handle 
glass fiber insulation and_ other 
products which Gustin-Bacon  sup- 
plies to the railroad industry. 





subsidiary under the Roebling name. 
Net depreciated value of fixed assets 
being purchased is about $23,500,000 
and the current value of inventories is 
approximately $17,500,000. Purchase 
will be financed in part by private 
placement with a group of insurance 
companies of $15,000,000 of the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron subsidiary’s first 
mortgage bonds. As part of the trans- 
action, Colorado Fuel & Iron will sell 
privately $10,000,000 of its series B 
cumulative preferred stock, and, to pro- 
vide additional working capital, will 
offer publicly about $5,000,000 of its 
common stock. 


The following appointments, effective 
January 1, have been announced by 
the Johns-Manville Corporation’s 
Industrial Products division: Don L. 
Hinmon, assistant to general mana- 
ger; A. J. Bette, product manager 
for friction materials; E. H. Wells, 
assistant to merchandise manager; and 
G. R. R. Wahl, assistant product 


manager for Transite pipe. 


The new addition to the Taylor 
Fibre Company’s Norristown, Pa.. 
plant is nearing completion. When 
completed, total floor space available 
at the plant will be increased by over 
20 per cent. 


John K. Dustman has been ap- 
pointed manager of export sales in 
the New York office of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., to succeed 
the late Walter A. Davis. 


Production of alloys has begun at 
the new $2,500,000 plant of the Van- 
adium Corporation of America 
near Cambridge, Ohio. At present, the 
plant’s activities are confined largely 
to manufacture of aluminum alloys. 
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An office building and a laboratory are 
under construction at the site. A pilot 
plant for experimental work in alum- 
inum and alloy metal production is 
scheduled to be built. An addition also 
is being made to the company’s Gra- 
ham, W.Va., plant at an estimated 
cost of $3,500,000, to permit produc- 
tion of very low carbon ferro-chrome. 


George T. Bevan has been ap- 
pointed manager of Alco-GE _ loco- 
motive surveys in the General Elec- 
tric Company’s Transportation de- 
partment at Schenectady, N.Y. Mr. 
Bevan succeeds Rudolph D. Krape, 





George T. Bevan 


who has retired. Mr. Bevan came to 
G.E. in 1941 from the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, where he did en- 
gineering studies for the chief engineer 
of research and testing. 





LOCOMOTIVES 


RRs Installed 2,865 Power 
Units in First 11 Months 


Class I railroads put 2,865 motive 
power units in service during the first 
11 months of 1952, compared with 
3,221 power units installed in the com- 
parable 1951 period, the Association 
of American Railroads has announced. 
Motive power installed in this year’s 
first 11 months included 2,840 diesel 
units and 17 steam, one twin-unit elec- 
tric, and six gas turbine electric loco- 
motives. In the first 11 months of 1951 
motive power installations included 
3,198 diesel units and 17 steam and 
three twin-unit electric locomotives. 

November 1952 installations in- 
cluded 196 diesel units and two steam 
locomotives, compared with November 
1951 installations of 289 diesel units 
and one steam and one electric loco- 
motive. 


Class I railroads had 865 diesel 
units and 19 gas turbine electric, 17 
steam and 10 electric locomotives on 
order on December 1, compared with 
2,252 diesel units and 10 gas turbine 
electric, one electric and 20 steam lo- 
comotives on order on December 1 last 
year. 


SIGNALING 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany equipment for installation of a 
relay interlocking at Chicago. 


The Fort Worth & Denver has 
ordered from the General Railway 
Signal Company equipment for instal- 
lation of a traffic control system be- 
tween Wichita Falls, Tex., and Estel- 
line, 123 miles. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Norfolk Southern.—The I.C.C. has 
reversed its Division 4 by refusing to 
permit this road to abandon a 6.2-mile 
line between Plainview, N.C., and El- 
lerbe (Railway Age, May 12, page 79, 
and September 15, page 98). 

The commission divided 6 to 5 on 
the issue, with Commissioners Lee, 
Johnson, Mitchell, Knudson and Elliott 
dissenting. Division 4’s original report 
in the case was likewise divided, two 
members favoring the abandonment and 
one, Commissioner Mahaffie, against it. 

“In view of the present and prospec- 
tive ability of the public to supply a 
substantial volume of traffic to the 
segment, and the minor savings that 
the system might realize if the 6.22 
miles is abandoned, and because the 
adverse effects upon the shippers would 
outweigh any - disadvantages which 
might accrue to the NS, we cannot ac- 
cept the division’s finding . . . .” the 
commission majority said in the new 
report. 

North Carolina state agencies joined 
with shippers along the segment in 
opposing the abandonment. These 
groups requested the entire commis- 
sion to review Division 4’s findings. 
which ultimately resulted in reversal 
of the division. 





Applieation has been filed with the 


I.C.C. by: 

LONGVIEW, PORTLAND & NORTHERN.—To 
abandon its line from Ryderwood, Wash., to 
a connection with the Northern Pacific at Vadar 
Junction, approximately 7 miles. The LP&N also 
wants to abandon operations over an additional 
24 miles of line owned by other roads, extend- 
ing from Vadar Junction to Longview. Timber 
resources at Ryderwood have been exhausted, 
and there is no further need for rail service, 
the road said. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has authori- 


zed: 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—To abandon its 
branch line from Washington, N. C., to Vande- 
mere, 29.6 miles. Division 4 overruled objections 
of locai shippers and found it ‘apparent’ that 
there is insufficient traffic available to permit 
profitable operation of the line. 
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GREAT NORTHERN.—To abandon its branch 
line extending from Kila, Mont., to Hubbard, 
approximately 20.2 miles. Operations during the 
past several years have resulted in large sys- 
tem deficits, Division 4 said. 

READING.—To abandon a 1.5-mile segment 
at the end of its Laurel Run branch in Schuylkill 
county, Pa. 

ST. JOSEPH & GRAND ISLAND—UNION PA- 
CIFIC.—To abandon a 6.8-mile branch line ex- 
tending from Stout, Kans., to Highland. The 
line is owned by the StJ&GI, but is leased and 
operated by the UP. In 1942 the I.C.C. refused 
to approve this abandonment. Predictions of 
increased traffic made at that time failed to 
materialize, Division 4 said in its present re- 
port. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Greater Baton Rouge Port Com- 
mission.—This newly-created agency 
has applied to the I-C.C. for authority 
to construct and operate a Port Termi- 
nal Railroad, consisting of approxi- 
mately five miles of rail line between 
Port Allen, La., and the Mississippi 
River. The commission was established 
to operate docks and port facilities on 
the west bank of the Mississippi at 
Baton Rouge, La. The proposed rail 
line would be the connecting link be- 
tween such port facilities and line-haul 
railroads operating in the Baton Rouge 
area. Cost of the 5-mile line is estimat- 
ed at $365,000. The commission has 
authority to issue bonds to finance 
construction of the line. 





Missouri Pacific.—Expenditure of 
$13,825,140, of which $8,381,910 will 
be charged to this road’s capital ac- 
count for betterments and improve- 
ments during 1953, has been author- 
ized by the United States District Court 
at St. Louis. The program for 1953 
primarily calls for renewal of facilities 
carrying capital improvement charges. 
A major item in the program provides 
for placement of about 200 miles of 
new and heavier rail in principal main 
line trackage. Other improvements in- 
clude modernization of switching yards 
and terminal facilities, renewal of 
bridges, and extension of radio and 
centralized traffic control equipment. 


FINANCIAL 


Boston & Maine. — Trackage 
Rights—The agreement under which 
this read operates over Boston & Al- 
bany trackage between Forest Lake, 
Mass., and Creamery, has been modi- 
fied to increase rental payments. Divi- 
sion 4 of the I.C.C. has approved the 
change. The present rental of approxi- 
mately $1.12 per train-mile will be 
increased to around $2.69 per train- 
mile, depending on traffic volume and 
other factors. The B&M has used this 
1l.l-mile segment of the B&A for 
several years. 


Chesapeake & Ohio. — Trackage 
Rights.—Division 4 of the I.C.C. has 
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authorized this road to discontinue use 
of 11.3 miles of Illinois Central track- 
age at Chicago. The C&O has used the 
IC line, between Burnside and the 
South Water Street freight station, 
since 1920; but recently has operated 
only one train in each direction daily. 
The C&O plans to use the so-called 
Lumber Street freight station in place 
of the South Water Street facilities. 
The Pere Marquette, now a part of 
the C&O, leases the freight house and 
team tracks on Lumber Street. By 
“consolidating” all its business here 
the C&O expects to save an estimated 
$292,320 annually in operating ex- 
penses. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
—Acquisition.—Division 4 of the I.C.C. 
has authorized this road to acquire 
direct ownership of the properties now 
held by a_ wholly-owned subsidiary, 
the Kansas City & Brookfield (Railway 
Age, November 10, page 72). The 
KC&B was chartered in 1949 to con- 
struct a 42.6-mile segment of the 
Burlington’s cut-off route between Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, Mo. Construc- 
tion of the segment was completed in 
October, and the Burlington is dissolv- 
ing the separate company. 


Omaha, Lincoln & Beatrice.— 
Trackage Rearrangement.—tThe I.C.C. 
has authorized this road to abandon 
its so-called switch spur at Lincoln, 
Neb. To provide full substitute service 
in the affected area, the road will con- 
struct a 400-foot connecting track, and 
will lease another spur line, approx- 
imately 1.8 miles, from the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. The 3-mile 
switch spur runs through a densely 
populated residential area, with many 
grade crossings. Abandonment of this 
line and use of the other trackage 
will enable the road to provide “faster, 
better, safer and less costly” service. 


Seaboard Air Line.—Stock Option 
Plan Approved.—Division 4 of the 
I.C.C. has authorized this road to issue 
40,000 shares of common stock under 
a proposed “Restricted Stock Option 
Plan” (Railway Age, December 1, 
page 105). SAL directors already have 
approved the plan, and the road’s 
stockholders will vote on the proposal 
at a December 29 meeting. 

Purpose of the plan is to provide 
means by which key employees may 
obtain a proprietary interest in the 
road and strengthen their desire to 
remain in its employ. A committee 
from the board of directors will ad- 
minister the plan, and will select of- 
ficers and employees eligible to par- 
ticipate. Top option for any one indi- 
vidual will be 5,000 shares. Stock pur- 
chased under an option will be priced 
at full market value as of the day the 
option is granted. The stock option 
plan is scheduled to terminate March 
31, 1958. 


Southern Pacifie.—To Call Deben- 
tures—The SP will call for redemp- 
tion on January 28, 1953, its outstand- 


ing 3 per cent convertible debentures 
due April 1, 1960. The call price will 
be 10114, plus accrued interest to the 
redemption date. Each $100, principal 
amount, of debentures is convertible 
into four shares of the company’s com- 
mon stock upon payment of $2.50 for 
each share of stock to be issued, which 
is the equivalent of a conversion price 
of $27.50 per share. The conversion 
right will expire at the close of busi- 
ness January 23, 1953. 


Terminal Association of St. 
Louis.—A cquisition—tThe association 
has obtained authority from the I.C.C. 
to acquire direct ownership of the rail 
lines and other facilities of the St. 
Louis Terminal Railway Company. The 
association owns all capital stock of 
the terminal company, and will sur- 
render such stock for cancellation. 
The separate company will be dis- 
solved. The terminal company property 
has been operated by the association 
under a lease arrangement. Elimina- 
tion of the separate company will mean 
savings in taxes and other expenses for 
the association. 


New Securities 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 
ized: 

ALLEGHANY CORPORATION.—To issue up to 
$10,000,000 of 5 per cent debentures for use 
in acquiring, through exchange, a like amount 
of 51/2 per cent series A preferred stock. Alle- 
ghany wants to reduce its series A preferred 
shares outstanding, thus wiping out large divi- 
dend arrearages. The series A stock obtained 
by Alleghany will be retired (Railway Age, 
October 13, page 169). 

The new debentures, with provisions for sink- 
ing fund payments, will mature November 1, 
1962. They will carry warrants entitling the 
holders to purchase 2,000,000 shares of Alle- 
ghany common at $3.75 a share The I.C.C. 
granted Alleghany authority to issue the 2,000,- 
000 shares of new common stock. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS.—To as- 
sume liability for $2,430,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, to finance in part 25 diesel-electric 
locomotive units costing an estimated $3,037,877 
(Railway Age, December 1, page 105). Division 
4 approved sale of the certificates for 
with interest at 27% per cent—the bid of Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co and one associate—which will 
make the average annual cost of the proceeds 
to the road approximately 2.94 per cent. The 
certificates, dated January 1, 1953, will ma- 
ture in 15 annual installments of $162,000 each, 
beginning October 1, 1953. They were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 2.2 to 2.95 
per cent, according to maturity. 

SEABOARD AIR LINE.—To assume liability for 
$5,700,000 of series M equipment trust certificates, 
to finance in part 31 diesel units and 600 freight 
cars costing an estimated $7,578,200 (Railway 
Age, November 24, page 65). Division 4’s report 
approved sale of the certificates for 99.5216 
with interest at 27% per cent—the bid of Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler and three associates—which 
will make the average annual cost of the pro- 
ceeds to the road approximately 2.95 per cent. 
The certificates, dated December 1, 1952, will 
mature in 30 semiannual installments of $190,- 
000 each, beginning June 1, 1953. They were 
reoffered to the public at prices yielding from 
2.1 to 3 per cent, according to maturity. 


Security Price Averages 
Dec. Prev, Last 
22 Week Year 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 70.38 69.00 53.33 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 95.60 95.72 89.76 


Dividends Declared 


LAKE SUPERIOR & ISHPEMING.—35¢, quarter- 
ly, paid December 20 to stockholders of record 


December 8. 
MAINE CENTRAL.—6% prior preferred, $1.50, 
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quarterly, payable January 2, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record December 26. 

NORFOLK & WESTERN.—4% adjustment pre- 
ferred, 25¢, quarterly, payable February 10, 
1953, to stockholders of record January 15. 

NORTHERN CENTRAL.—$2, semiannual, pay- 
able January 15, 1953, to stockholders of record 
December 31. 

WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—4 per cent prior 
lien, $1, quarterly, and common, $1.4334, quar- 
terly, both payable February 2, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record January 16. 


Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are for the most part 
prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 
sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific securities. ] 


Dreyfus & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4. 
Alleghany Corporation. December 9. 


Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Weekly Review, December 8. 


Cyrus J. Lawrence & Sons, 115 
Broadway, New York 6. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Company. A 47-page detailed study. 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall st., 
New York 5. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany. 4% Non-Cumulative Preferred 
Stock. Railroad Bulletin No. 114, De- 
cember 9. 

The Problems of the Eastern Rail- 
roads. Address delivered by Walter F. 
Hahn before the Eastern Regional Con- 
ference sponsored by the New York 
Society of Security Analysts on No- 
vember 24, 1952. Railroad Bulletin No. 
115, December 10. 

Railroad Earnings. Railroad Bulletin 
No. 113, December 5. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 25 Broad st., 
New York 4. 

Pertinent Comparative Data on Lead- 
ing Industrial Common Stocks and 
Guide for Tax Switches. November’ 7. 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall st., New 
York 5. 

Missouri Pacific Reorganization. De- 
cember 3. 

Railroad Securities. December 19. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Co. 
November 28. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


T. L. Peeler, Jr., assistant to pres- 
ident of the Missourt-KANsAS-TEXAS at 
St. Louis, will be transferred to Dallas, 
Tex., as personal assistant to the pres- 
ident. 





As reported in Railway Age Novem- 
ber 24, page 68, Ben G. Spears has 
been promoted to assistant to vice- 
president—trafic of the Soo LINE at 
Minneapolis. Mr. Spears was born at 
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Minneapolis on January 6, 1906, and 
entered railroad service as an office 
boy with the Soo Line on September 
20, 1920, later servirig in various cleri- 
cal positions, including that of chief 
clerk in the commercial office at Min- 
neapolis. He was appointed general 
agent at Spokane, Wash., in May 1938, 





Ben G. Spears 


transferring to Seattle in January 1939. 
Mr. Spears became district freight 
agent at Duluth in July 1941, assistant 
general freight agent at Duluth in Jan- 
uary 1945, general freight agent at 
Minneapolis in June 1946, and assist- 
ant freight traffic manager at Minne- 
apolis in February 1949. 


F. L. Foster has been named as- 
sistant to president of the PirTsBuRGH 
& Lake Erte at Pittsburgh, as reported 
in Railway Age December 1, page 106. 
Mr. Foster was born at McDonald, 
Pa., on October 7, 1888, and began his 


railroad career on July 24, 1905, as~ 


a clerk with the P&LE. He served as 
chief clerk from 1917 to 1928, when 
he was named assistant superintendent 
of freight transportation. Mr. Foster 





F. L. Foster 


became superintendent of freight trans- 
portation on November 1, 1930, hold- 
ing that post until March 1, 1946, 
when he was appointed superintendent. 
He became assistant general manager 


on October 1, 1949, which position he 





held until his recent appointment as 
assistant to the president. 


W. Mason King, assistant vice- 
president (traffic) of the SouTHERN. 
has been elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic, with headquarters as 
before at Washington, D.C., succeed- 
ing Elmer R. Oliver, who will re- 
tire on January 1, 1953, at his own 
request, after 54 years of service with 
the road, including 28 years as vice- 
president in charge of traffic. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


As reported in Railway Age De- 
cember 1, page 107, Joseph Rosch 
has been appointed general counsel 
of the DELAWARE & Hupson at Albany, 
N.Y. Judge Rosch was born at Wurts- 
boro, N.Y., on December 9, 1879, and 
attended the University of Buffalo 
(LL.B., 1900). He entered railroad 
service in 1904 as local attorney for 





Joseph Rosch 


the New York, Ontario & Western and 
served in that capacity until November 
1921, when he was elected a justice of 
the New York Supreme Court. On De- 
cember 1, 1927, he resigned from the 
bench and became counsel for the 
D&H, in which capacity he served 
until he was appointed general coun- 
sel. 


F. W. Kernaghan, general claims 
agent of the CANADIAN PaciFic at 
Winnipeg,. has retired. In 1913, after 
seven years of service with the Great 
Northern of Ireland, Mr. Kernaghan 
joined the CPR’s claims department 
at Winnipeg. In 1932 he became dis- 
trict claims agent at Vancouver, and, 
in 1944, general claims agent at Win- 
nipeg. 


William L. Hudson, secretary and 
auditor of the Cuicaco & WEsTERN 
INDIANA and the Bett RAILWAY OF 
Cuicaco, will retire on December 31, 
after 36 years of service. John R. 
Ekholm has been elected secretary 
and Irwin A. Schilke has been elected 
auditor of the “’two roads. Alfred 
Schmidt has been elected assistant 
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as auditor of the C&WI and Clarence sistant engineer, successively. Mr. Dan- secretary and treasurer, will assume 
L. Holt has been elected assistant ver joined the Rutland in 1925 as an also the duties of auditor. 
ie. auditor of the Belt. engineering assistant and was appoint- 
baa : ed principal assistant engineer in 1927, OPERATING 
hy William C. Carrick, comptroller principal assistant valuation engineer 
” of the RichMonp, FReDERICKsBuRG & in 1931, chief engineer in 1938, and Tony Tagliafer, superintendent 
“~ Potomac at Richmond, Va., will re- executive assistant in October 195]. maintenance of way of the Monon- 
ed. tire on January 1, 1953, at his own Mr. Danver will continue the duties GAHELA CONNECTING, has been ap- 
til request, after more than 51 years of of the latter position in addition to pointed assistant to general superin- 
hana service. Leland L. Miller, general his new duties as treasurer. tendent, with headquarters as before at 
ith auditor at Richmond, will take over Pittsburgh. In his new position Mr. 
all duties and responsibilities pertaining J. L. Meador, auditor of the Tagliafer will direct the personnel de- 
to the accounting department. Mr. Car- CoLtumsBus & GREENVILLE at Columbus, partment, which includes the follow- 
Miss., will retire on December 31, ing functions: Employment, safety, 
after more than 30 years of service training, civil defense, and labor re- 
with that road. William E. Roberts, lations. Nevin Harris, trainmaster, 
Je- 
ch a 
se] 
LY, 
is 
nd 
lo 
id 
or 





William C. Carrick 


rick was born at Oregon, III., on March 
17, 1883, and entered railroad service 
on September 18, 1901, with the RF&P, 
serving successively as assistant chief 
clerk, special accountant, chief ac- 
countant, assistant auditor and cor- 
porate auditor. He was appointed gen- 
eral auditor on March 1, 1920, and 
became comptroller on April 15, 1948. 


Alan T. Danver, executive assist- 
ant of the RutLanp at Rutland, Vt.. 
has been named treasurer, effective 
January 1, ‘1953. Mr. Danver was born 
at Stamford, Conn., on June 21, 1893, 
and was graduated from Tufts College 
(B.S. in C.E., 1915). He entered rail- 








HACK DEVIL 
RAILROAD ADZ 


tools .. 


long life. 
Warren Tool’s DEVIL line of tools 





Since 1922 Warren Tool Corporation 
has been perfecting railroad track 
. to give them durability and 


are forged from alloy steel. This gives 
them a toughness that is a match for 
the rugged usage they usually re- 
ceive. The DEVIL line is still being 
improved through manufacturing 
methods and physical tests . . . and 
will continue to keep pace with the 
ever-changing trends of railway 
maintenance. 

When you think of railroad tools, 
think of the pioneers in the use of 
alloy steel . . . specify DEVIL tools. 







SLUG DEVIL 
DOUBLE FACE 
BLACKSMITH SLEDGE 





CUT DEVIL 
SLIM PATTERN 
TRACK CHISEL 


WARREN TOOL CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of Warren-Teed and Devil Railway Track Tools 


GENERAL OFFICES... Warren, Ohio 
EXPORT DIVISION .. .. 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Alan T. Danver 
road service in 1915 as assistant bridge 
inspector with the Boston & Maine and 


later served the Boston & Albany as 
draftsman, structural designer and as- 
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has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation. Harry Geyer, assist- 
ant trainmaster, has been appointed 
trainmaster. 


Albert |W. St. Clair, superintend- 
ent of the SouTHERN at Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been appointed general 
manager, Eastern lines, at Charlotte, 
N.C., succeeding George W. Adams, 
who will retire on January 1, 1953, 
after 52 years of service. William H. 
Moore, trainmaster at Asheville, N.C.. 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Charleston division at Charleston, 
S.C., succeeding Henry R. Moore, 
who has been transferred to the Wash- 
ington division at Alexandria, Va., to 
replace Lonnie I. McNutt. appointed 
superintendent at Knoxville. Joseph 
G. Matthews, Jr., trainmaster at At- 
lanta, Ga., has been transferred to 
Greensboro, N.C., succeeding Donald 
D. Strench. 

Mr. St. Clair was born at Macon, 
Ga., on June 17, 1912, and received 
his higher education at the University 


of Tennessee (B.S., 1933). He entered 





Albert W. St. Clair 


the service of the Southern as a student 
apprentice at Knoxville in October 
1937 and subsequently served as as- 
sistant track supervisor. He was ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Atlanta 
division in November 1939, assistant 
superintendent of the Knoxville divi- 
sion in February 1946 and _ superin- 
tendent of the Appalachian division at 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., in March 1947. Mr. 
St. Clair transferred to Ashville, N.C., 
in May 1948; to Greensboro in 1951, 
and to Knoxville in January 1952. 


TRAFFIC 


C. R. Lennig has been appointed 
general agent of the Denver & Rio 
GRANDE WESTERN at Sacramento, Cal., 
succeeding Hugh I. Scofield. de- 
ceased. 


As Railway Age reported on Novem- 
ber 3, T. J. Younker, general freight 
agent of the Battrmore & OHIO at 
Cincinnati, has been named assistant 
freight trafic manager at that point. 
Mr. Younker entered railway service 


54 


in 1918 as a clerk in the auditor of 
disbursements’ office at Baltimore. In 
1926 he transferred to the traffic de- 
partment and advanced through a 
series of secretarial and rate clerk 
positions to become manager of the 
mail, express and baggage department 
at Baltimore in 1950. During the tol- 
lowing year he was promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent at Cincinnati. 


J. R. Brennan, assistant passenger 
trafic manager of the Cuicaco & 
NortH WEsTERN, has been appointed 
passenger traffic manager. He succeeds 
Harvey C. Duvall, whose death was 
reported in Railway Age November 3. 





J. R. Brennan 


Mr. Brennan started his railroad career 
as a relief agent and telegrapher with 
the North Western in Iowa in 1926. 
In 1935 he transferred to the passen- 
ger traffic department, where he served 
as passenger agent, tour escort, city 
agent and tour agent. In 1937 he was 
appointed city agent at Cincinnati. 
Four years later he went to Detroit as 
traveling agent and in 1945 returned 
to Chicago as assistant to passenger 
traffic manager. In 1947 he was pro- 
moted to assistant passenger traffic 
manager. 


As reported in Railway Age Novem- 
ber 10, page 73, Albert L. Postle- 
thwaite has been appointed general 
freight agent in charge of sales and 
service of the CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY 
at New York. Mr. Postlethwaite was 
born at Elizabeth, N. J., on April 27, 
1908, and entered railroad service on 
August 30, 1929, as clerk in the New 
York lighterage department of the 
CNJ. After serving as chief clerk to 
general eastern and foreign freight 
agent and to assistant freight traffic 
manager at New York, he was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to vice-president 
(freight traffic) on May 1, 1941. He 
became assistant to general freight 
agent at New York on April 16, 1945, 
assistant general agent at Long 
Branch, N. J., on January 2, 1947, di- 
vision freight agent at Long Branch 
on May 1, 1947, and general foreign 
freight agent at New York on August 
16. 1948. 





Charles A. Sturtevant has been 
appointed general freight agent of the 
NorFOLK SouTHERN at Norfolk, Va. 


C. A. L. Mansbridge, industria] 
agent of the CANApIAN Paciric, has 
been appointed industrial commission- 
er, with headquarters as before at Lon- 
don, England, succeeding H. R. F. 
Kingscote, who has retired after 42 
years of service. 


J. C. McCloy has been appointed 
district passenger agent of the Louts- 
VILLE & NASHVILLE at Louisville, Ky.. 
succeeding E. Gaar Jones, who will 
retire from active duty on January 1, 
1953, after more than 55 years of con- 
tinuous service with the L&N. 


Henry F. Heck has been appointed 
general agent of the Erte at Washing- 
ton, D.C., succeeding William J. 
Murray, who will retire on December 
31, after 40 years of service. 


Clayton Anderson, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the GuLF, MoBILE 
& Onto at Mobile, Ala., has retired at 
his own request, after 46 years of con- 
tinuous service. 


Thomas B. Miller, commercial 
agent of the Mississtpp1 CENTRAL, has 
been named general agent at Los 
Angeles. 


Frank J. Zika, assistant general 
freight agent of the SouTHERN PAciFic 
at Portland, Ore., has been promoted 
to the newly created position of gen- 
eral freight agent, at Portland. Mr. 
Zika joined the SP as a rate clerk at 
Portland in 1927, being named chief 
rate clerk in 1942. In 1943 he moved 
to San Francisco as commerce agent. 
returning to Portland in 1950 as as- 
sistant general freight agent. 


Raymond W. Wolke has been ap- 
pointed general passenger agent—sta- 
tion services, of the NEw York CEN- 
TRAL at ‘Cleveland, a new system-wide 
position. Mr. Wolke will watch over 
ticket selling practices at stations, bag- 
gage checking, Red Caps, taxi service 
and other passenger services, with a 
view to maintaining those functions at 
the highest possible level. Mr. Wolke, 
who is 51 years old, is a native of 
Toledo, Ohio. He joined the Central 
in 1919 at Toledo, transferring to 
Cleveland in 1921 as ticket salesman. 
He served as city passenger agent and 
ticket agent at East Cleveland before 
becoming ticket agent at Cleveland 
Union Terminal in 1940. 


OBITUARY 


Stephen E. Shoup, retired special 
representative of the president, of the 
Kansas City SOUTHERN, died on De- 
cember 12 at Kansas City. 


Rex Bostwick, 63, who retired in 
January 1950 as purchasing agent and 
general storekeeper of the Monon, 
died on December 5 at Lafayette, Ind. 
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Rates: $5.00 an inch (1" x 158") per insertion; employment ads 
10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 
USED AS IS RECONDITIONED 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Gondolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50-Ton 


H . : 
Tank, 3,000-Gallon, High Pressure oppers, Covered, All-Steel, 70-Ton 
Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Coiled and Non-Coiled Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton Cross Dump 


Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 


Box—Double Sheathed, 50-Ton 
Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 








CABOOSE CARS 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
Eight Wheel, Cupola Type 


40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 





OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Locomotive Cranes 
Overhead Cranes 
Railroad Track Scales 


STANDARD GAUGE AIR DUMP CARS 


Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 
End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE DIESEL-ELECTRIC ROAD SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE 
1500-H.P., 120-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0 








PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


Passenger Cars 
Baggage Cars 
4 All-Steel Dining Cars, Air-Conditioned 





Send us your offerings 


STORAGE TANKS 


Send us your inquiries We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


REPAIR PARTS 


For , GENERAL OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 6,000 Gallon 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 

All Types of Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 8,000 Gallen 

10,000 Galloa 


Freight Cars “ANYTHING contasning IRON or STEEL” 











ee NEW AND USED EQUIPMENT 
RAILROAD MEN 
Our New Service 
on Diesel Locomtive 


Operation 
is highly recommended 





for Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 








Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

1753 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 











Fourteen 70-ft. all-steel flat cars. 


Wood decking and A B brakes. One private railroad car with 
living room, dining room, 3 bedrooms, and kitchen. All cars 
in first class condition. Will pass interchange. Inspection can 
be made at our Chicago yard. 


Erman-Howell Division 


LURIA STEEL AND TRADING CORP. 


332 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone WAbash 2-0250 








65 ton General Electric 380 HP 
diesel electric locomotive. Rebuilt. 
4 heavy duty steel flat cars, 70 
ton capacity. 

30 ton Industrial Brownhoist lo- 
comotive crane gasoline powered. 


MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


509 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. 








\ 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT : 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
REPAIR PARTS (Yocan) CORPORITON 


NILES, OHIO 
RELAYING RAILS 
big weldments on a production 
STEEL STO RAGE TANKS ’ basis —die pressed channels : 


Oe eee nae cede eer tae 
CLEANED AND TESTED parts — miscellaneous heavy 


presswork. 


THE PURDY COMPANY . 


8754 S. Dobson Avenue Chicago 19, Illinois 


ESTAB 
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CHICAGO STEEL SERVICE'S COMPANY 


Kildare Ave. at 45th St. Chicago 32, Ill. Telephone LAfayette 3-7210 


COMPLETE SERVICE IN STAINLESS and CARBON STEELS 
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DETAILS AVAILABLE IN BULLETIN S-415 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York +» Chicago + St. Louis + Boston +» San Francisco * In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que. 













UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
TRANSPORTION LIBRARY 
1026 E. ENGINEERING BLDG. 


ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN A-11] 
Ri-2052 


G-R-S AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALING 





fives you 
low-cost 
protection 





Ask your G-R-S district office for information. 





(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


230 Park Av. 122 S. Mich. Av. "Main Office "611 Olive St. 
NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 3 ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. ST. LOUIS 1 A-2612 























